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CHAPTER V. 
THE THOROLDS OF BREWOOD. 


GrorrrEY AYLEWORTH, the rich relative of Teresa’s father, 
lived near Warrington in the middle of the last century. He 
was then a man well advanced in years and childless, so that the 
hopes Walter Ayleworth had entertained of being his heir were 
not unreasonable; still, though Geoffrey had tipped bis young 
kinsman when at school, invited him, in his riper years, to shoot 
over his estate, and informed him that his house was always open 
to him, he had given no intimation as to the ultimate disposal of 
his property. 

A sharp attack of inflammation of the lungs carried off old 
Ayleworth in a few days, and then Walter, to his utter dismay, 
found himself, not the heir, but one of the legatees; the legacy 
being a hundred pounds, to buy a mourning-ring. His cousin had 
left the whole of his property to his wife. 

There was not much mourning in Walter Ayleworth’s heart, 
only rage and disappointment and grief, while, instead of trying, 
now that he knew the prize had passed from him, to build up his 
own fortunes, he still pursued the shadow that had already eluded 
him, and clung to the vain, foolish hope that Mrs, Ayleworth would, 

& spirit of justice, constitute him her heir. 

There was one thing he had not reckoned on, the chance of his 

Cousin’s widow marrying again. She was still young and good. 
, and, moreover, the sole mistress of an ample fortune. 
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Only a few months after her husband’s death, Mrs. Ayleworth 
chose to have her portrait taken, and an artist came down from 
London to execute the work. Other work he accomplished, too, 
than that of portraying the lady’s features, for he took her heart by 
storm and won it, and before the snows of another winter had fallen 
on the old man’s grave, his widow had become the wife of the 
painter—the latter selinquishing his own name of Jones, and 
taking that of Ayleworth. 

This was a final blow to Walter Ayleworth’s hopes, and a blow 
from which, as we have already stated, he never rallied, but sunk 
into a sort of apathy and gloomy indifference, and an utter dis. 
regard as to the future of his children. 

Mrs. Ayleworth had one child by her second marriage—a 
daughter—who subsequently married a Colonel Thorold, the owner 
of Brewood Park, near Chester. They had one son, Piers, whom 
we have already introduced to our readers. 

Colonel Thorold belonged to a very ancient family, and the 
quaint old Manor-House, hidden amongst the beeches and elms in 
the park dated back to the reign of Elizabeth, but the broad acres 
had dwindled away in the course of centuries. The Thorolds’ pro. 
fessed the old faith, and fines and confiscations, during the time when 
the penal laws held their sway, had tended to help the diminution. 
Then the Thorolds had heen Cavaliers, and the Commonwealth had 
robbed them of a large slice of their property, which Charles the 
Second either could not, or would not, restore. 

Colonel Thorold’s father had been out in ’45, and powerful in- 
terest alone saved the old Manor-House and the adjacent park, so 
that the gallant Colonel’s possessions were but a tithe of those 
which the artist’s daughter brought with -her on her marriage. 
However, it had not been for her great wealth that Colonel 
Thorold wooed Monica Ayleworth, but purely for love, and their 
union was a most happy one. He was a man of high principle, 
and of great worth and honour, and finding dispositions similar to 
his own in his wife, he did not hesitate to confide to her the certain 
degree of sympathy which he felt for Walter Ayleworth and his 
family, and his wish that the large estate of Ayleworth, near War- 
rington, should descend to them, failing her own heirs. 

Colonel Thorold loved his old ancestral home so much that he 
ould ssarce ever be induced to leave it, and he died in the old 
Manor- House when his son Piers was about twelve years of age. 
Until then Mrs. Thorold had never known what affliction was, 
and therefore its first attack seemed the keener. In time, how- 
ever, she appeared to recover her usual vivacity and cheerfulness ; 
but she spent more time in her little oratory, and though she did 
not often allude to her loss, those who knew her best knew how 
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often her thoughts wandered to the vault in the old parish church, 
where, beneath the crumbling old monument, and amidst the dust 
of his ancestors, the brave soldier slept his last long sleep. Other 
anxieties, too, grew upon Mrs. Thorold; she had the joys of 
maternity and its cares as well. 

Piers Thorold was a clever, impulsive boy, warm and ardent in 
his affections, generous and disinterested, but of so fiery and uncon. 
trollable a dispcsition that his sudden gusts of passions were like 
temporary fits of madness. As he passed into manhood, he seemed 
to acquire more control over his fierce and wild temper, and Mrs, 
Thorold hoped, and indeed fancied, that an entire reformation had 
taken place. But the fire was not totally extinguished ; the embers 
still smouldered, and it wanted but little to fan them into a 
flame. 

At eighteen years of ‘age Piers went to France, availing himself, 
in common with others, of the peace of Amiens, to visit a country 
where the capital especially offered such fascination to English 
youth. Here he spent nearly a year, a year which he often wished 
he could have blotted out of his life ; a year which he always looked 
back upon with grief and remorse. Brought up under the care of a 
tutor in the old Manor-House, Piers had seen but little of the 
world; and now let loose, and emancipated from the perhaps too 
rigid fetters which his mother had imposed on his youth, he 
plunged into a career of vice and dissipation, which revolted him 
in a few months, and left an after consequence most sinister in its 
results. This was his intimacy with a certain Emile de Vaucour, 
the younger son of a noble French family, but a most depraved, 
selfish, and unprincipled man. 

With him Piers visited some of the worst and vilest haunts of 
the great city ; from him he learned to challenge all religion, and 
to espouse infidelity, and with him he frequented, night after 
night, the gaming-table. Here, however, he conceived his first 
suspicion of Vaucour, on a certain night, when an unfortunate 
young Englishman staked-and lost all lie possessed to the French- 
man, and whose corpse was found in the Seine the next morning. 
Piers had a strong inward conviction that Vancour had not 
played fairly, but he had no positive proof of this, and he shunned 
an open quarrel, as he was himself deeply in debt to him, added to 
which, his vile associate still exercised a certain power and fascina- 
tion over him. 

The declaration of renewed war at the end of a few months be- 
tween England and France, once more drove back the English to 
their native shores, at least, all such as were happy enough to get 
there, for many were condemned to languish in weary captivity in 
French prisons, through the arbitrary decree of the Corsican hero! 
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However, Piers made his escape, and he was in heart glad 
to return to his native country, and thus to break off his intimacy 
with Vaucour. He was not naturally fond of indulging in the 
vices to which human nature is addicted. He had soon become 
satiated, and looked forward with pleasure to seeing once more the 
green glades of the park, and the turrets and pinnacles of the old 
Manor-House. But in the cup of his happiness now there were 
many drops of bitterness. 

He was returning to his home, not the gay-hearted, lively youth 
who knew real vice only by name, and who had nothing dis. 
honourable or shameful to conceal from the world, but a man, with 
the freshness of early manhood upon him, but that freshness 
tarnished and sullied—a man in whose heart there lurked recollec. 
tions of scenes and orgies which he would fain have blotted out 
from his mind, a man with secrets now, which must be kept, at all 
hazards, from his mother. Some of his debts Piers was compelled 
to acknowledge to her, but the major part he.kept concealed, and 
still more closely did he hold back any revelations of the life he had 
been leading in Paris. 

Some hints Mrs. Thorold had had of her son’s intimacy with 
Vaucour, and of the character of the latter, and she had tried to 
draw a confession from him, with something too much of harshness 
and authority. Then Piers fell into one of his violent accesses of 
passion, and the mother vielded, and pressed him no further ; but 
between the two there was not the undivided, entire love there had 
been before. Piers thought his mother unduly arbitrary, and kept 
his secrets still more closely from her ; and she, perhaps, too rigid in 
her virtue, made no allowance for the violent passions of youth, and 
could hardly bring herself to forgive the sinner, when she contrasted 
his wild career, as soon as he became his own master, with the 
conscientious, pure, and good life of her dead husband. 

Piers had always had a leaning towards a military life, but at 
the solicitation of his mother he relinquished the idea of joining the 

regular army, and obtained a commission in the Lancashire 
Militia. At two-and-twenty, handsome, accomplished, a general 
favourite wherever he went, and the heir to vast wealth, there 
seemed nothing to check the happiness of Piers Thorold, and truly 
there was but one little cloud on the horizon, and that was his cob- 
nection with Emile de Vaucour., 
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CHAPTER VI. 


A DRAFT ON THE BANKER. 


A SMALL group were gathered together one bleak evening in 
December, in. the drawing-room of the banker’s house in Water. 
gate Street. The persons composing it were Mr. Norris and his 
wife, Mrs. Thorold and her son Piers, and Teresa Ayleworth. The 
dinner hour was over, and the brightly-lighted room, with its 
blazing fire, its warmth and elegance, brought with it a feeling of 
luxuriant repose, contrasting with the mournful sound of the gusts 
of wind sweeping round the house, and the torrents of rain beating 
against the window-panes. 

But amongst the’ little party assembled in the drawing-room 
there was a slight appearance of restraint, a lack of the usual 
hearty cheerfulness and pleasure, which characterised the meetings of 
those attached old friends, the banker and his wife and Mrs. Thorold. 
This arose from the manner of old Mr. Norris himself. He 
seemed abstracted, and his mind appeared unpleasantly preoccupied. 
He answered in monosyllables, and often at random. He only took 
one solitary glass of port-in the dining-room, anl even neglected 
his favorite filberts. In the drawing-room he sat stiffly upright in 
a high-backed chair, and looked gloomily at the fire. 

‘* Now, Oliver Norris,’ said Mrs. Thorold, in a laughing tone, 
as she sat opposite her old friend shading her face with a hand 
screen—a tall, elegant-looking woman, still wearing her widow’s 
weeds, a woman with bright blue eyes and fair hair, and a pleasant 
face, though sometimes it wore a look a little too austere and in- 
flexible—“ I want you to give me an explanation of your looks ; it . 
1s too bad to invite friends, such as ourselves, and then to be so 
gloomy and wretched, without confiding to us the cause of your 
misery. Has the bank stopped payment? You ought to be in 
the highest good humour to-night : here Piers has brought you from 
Bristol the best accounts of Lieutenant Norris, of his health and 
happiness, and yet you do not give us the shadow of a smile. 

t an unconscionable man you are !’’ 

_ Mrs. Thorold spoke all this in a bantering tone. Had she 
imagined the banker to have any serious cause for disquiet or appre- 
hension, she would have framed her remarks far differently ; but she 
knew full well that one of Oliver Norris’s failings was to take occa 
sionally a very gloomy view of things in general, and to fret over 
what was, perchance, a matter of no great moment. 
ecg Ab, indeed,” said the banker, with something like a groan, 

if all the accounts I have received of Lieutenant Norris were as 
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favourable as those brought by Piers, I should have nothing to com- 
plain of; but, my dear madam,” he added, drawing a paper from his 
pocket as he spoke, ‘‘ you will allow that tailors’ bills as long as 
your arm are not the mest agreeable or flattering accounts to reach 
the eye of a father.” 

“Tam glad you have broached the subject, my dear Monica,” 
observed Mrs. Norris, a pretty old lady, with the blue-grey eyes 
and oval face of her countrywomen in the Emerald Isle. ‘‘ We need 
have no reserves with old friends like yourself and Piers ; and as to: 
Teresa, why she is almost one of the family. Oliver has had a 
letter from Robert, enclosing a tailor’s bill which he wishes his 
father to settle. It is a long bill, certainly. Of course, Robert 
has been extravagant, I admit that ; but then he is young, and one 
must allow for the follies of youth ; we were young ourselves once, 
You know, my dear,’ she added, appealing to her husband, “ you 
wore velvet coats and lace ruffles yourself in ‘your early days, and I 
know you were reckoned one of the finest beaux. in Chester.”’ 

Whether this little recollection on the part of the astute old 
lady had the effect of mollifying the banker, we are not certain, but 
he relaxed into something like a smile, and said— 

** Mother-like, you see, she will find excuses for her son.”’ 

‘* What surprises me is, that Robert should have incurred a 
long tailor’s bill of all things in the world,’ remarked Mrs. 
Thorold, in a tone of surprise; ‘he is so indifferent to his personal 
appearance, When did you ever see him,’’ she added, appealing 
to her son and Teresa, ‘‘ in a coat worth looking at? Bob is a dear, 
good soul, but he is a shocking sloven. I have scolded him myself 
for his untidy appearance.’ 

Teresa looked confused, and made no answer; but Piers, who 
. seemed studying the fire, after a short pause, said— 

“Oh, but mother, Robert has turned over a new leaf; he is 

quite a buck now.”’ 

‘* Well, then, I am sure, Mr. Norris, you ought to rejoice,’ said 
Mrs. Thorold, emphatically, “for Robert has been always shock- 
ingly ill.dressed. Dear me, if you only knew what Piers spends on 
his dress,’ added the lady, looking reproachfully at her son, “ and 
J have never complained.”’ 

“Well, but my dear friend,’’ said the banker; “there is a 
slight difference between the son of a banker, though he may be 4 
rich man, and the owner of the broad acres of Ayleworth.” 

af The malady is not quite of recent growth,’’ remarked Piers, 
with assumed gravity; ‘‘as long ago as last summer, I remember 
seeing him dressed one morning like a buck of the first water. 


think he told me afterwards that he had met you on the walls,” he 
added, turning to Teresa. 
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' member. I thought he looked nicer than usual.”’ 
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‘¢ Yes,’’ replied the latter, after a moment’s hesitation ; “I re- 


‘You see,”’ said Piers, rising and seating himself beside the 
banker, ‘‘ your son is now plunged into the vortex of fashion ; he is 
in great request at all the balls and concerts held in the Assembly 
Room at Princes Street. He is courted and caressed by the fair 
sex, aud he admires them in return. He waits upon them inde- 
fatigably, and, of course, he must appear in suitable costume.” 

‘¢ Fine doings, truly !’’ growled Mr. Norris; ‘‘ nice occupation 
for young officers! dancing attendance upon a parcel of frippery 
women, instead of making themselves proficient in their military 
duties.”’ 

“He is certainly appearing in a new character,’’ said Mrs. 
Thorold. 

‘* May I glance at some of the items ?’’ asked Piers. 

‘Oh, yes,’”’ replied the banker, placing the bill in his young 
friend’s hand; “ but, of course, you will find out that the outlay 
has been all proper and necessary; that you are only astonished at 
the small amount of the bill, and that you wonder it isn’t £100 
instead of £50.’ 

‘**Ob, no; but there are extenuating circumstances, which I 
will explain anon,’’ he added, with a smile. ‘‘‘ Lieutenant Norris 
to Dietrichsen and Clark, Tailors, No. 12, Rathbone Place, 
London,’’’ began Piers, reading from the paper with affected 
solemnity. ‘“ Well, my dear sir,’’ he added, ‘‘ you may console 
yourself in one way,—your son has gone to no ignoble traders, to no 
mere novice, for the adornment of his outward man—your money 
will go into the pockets of the most accomplished members of the 
honourable fraternity of tailors.”’ 

“Fine comfort, truly!’’ answered Mr. Norris. “ If my bank 
was broken into, and my strong boxes plundered, should I derive 
any comfort from the fact of its being the work of a first-class 
burglar.”’ ' 

‘If you were a true philosopher, you would,” replied Piers, 
gaily. ‘‘ Regimental coat, fine super-scarlet, blue facings, ditto 
buttons, and epaulettes,”” he continued, once more referring to the 
paper. ‘*Those are necessaries—buff kerseymere vest, ditto 
breeches—pair white silk-ribbed stockings, seventeen shillings. 
Those were for the last ball at the Assembly Room. Well, what 
would you have? he was going to dance with Miss Flora Dundas, 
daughter of the Chief of Glenalmond ; and being a Scotch lady, she 
admires fine legs. But, by Jove! the buck has gone in largely for 
Coats. Extra green coat, gilt buttons, super blue ditto, ditto; then 

is a brown coat, and ablue top coat, £8 8s.; but what 
can you object ? it is lined with silk from top to bottom! Buck. 
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leather breeches! Thereby hangs a tale.”” Here Piers stopped, 
and handed the bill back to Mr. Norris. 

Well, pray let us have the tale,” said Mrs. Norris ; “ though 
the subject is a curious one, I must confess.”’ 

“ About a fortnight since,” replied Thorold, ‘‘I went rather 
early in the morning to pay Robert a visit. I knocked at his door 
two or three times, and got no answer, though I heard Bob talking 
in a loud eager voice, and certain exclamations from another 
person ; at last, I opened the door and advanced into the room, the 
lieutenant being so absorbed that he never perceived me. Ther 
he was with his servant, John Popplewell, who was an old sailor, I 
must tell you, and is now a private in our regiment. There was 
John puffing and panting and straining, and there was his master 
assisting, as far as he could, in the laborious operation of intruding 
his legs into the nether habiliments which figure in the bill as 
‘buck-leather breeches.’ I shall never forget the sight! You 
know how fond Bob is of a huge fire—the température of the room 
would have suited a Salamander; and Robert and his valet were 
perspiring copiously between the heat and their violent exertions. 
The saying, ‘ Pull devil, pull baker,’ was very applicable, only in 
this case it was Pull master, pull man. ‘Take care, Popplewell! 
if you jerk like that I shall be over,’ shouts my friend. ‘ Ease the 
larboard leg a bit, sir,’ says John, and Bob first kicked out his left 
leg and then his right, just as if he were swimming. ‘I’m most 
afeard this here canvas will split,’ and John looked dubiously at 
the top of the breeches. ‘ Hold on, now, sir; let’s have another 
try; pull, ahoy!’ and the result of the ‘ pull ahoy,’ was that Bob 
measured his length on the floor, when I hastened to the rescue.” 

*“* And you don’t mean seriously to say that Robert was going 
to wear these breeches !’’ exclaimed the banker, who had joined in 
the general laugh. 

“Fashion, my dear sir,’ replied Thorold, shrugging his 
shoulders ; ‘‘ the tighter they are the more perfect. However, Bob 
succeeded in getting into them; but I must confess that I always 
watch the clouds in trepidation when he wears these breeches, for if 
he were to get wet, his legs would be flayed before he could free 
himself from them. These leathers fit him like another skin.”’ 

**T think you must be exaggerating, Mr. Thorold,’’ said Teresa. 
“ T really cannot fancy Robert in the character of a beau ; he is to 
much of a scholar to care about dress.”’ 

“That is a reproof to me,” said Piers, looking earnestly at 
Teresa—2o earnestly that it brought a slight blush to her cheek. 

I know,” he continued, “ that Miss Ayleworth is above the weak- 
ness of her sex, and attaches no value to purple and fine linen ; but 
-@ large majority of ladies hold nothing in a greater esteem that 
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magnificence of apparel, and as Robert is now completely under the 
thrall of a certain fair enslaver——”’ 

«“ Why, zounds !’’ interrupted the banker, interchanging glances 
with his wife, and then looking significantly at Teresa ; ‘* you don’t 
mean to say the young dog is really paying particular attention to 
any lady ?”’ 

Piers made no direct reply, but throwing himself back in his 
chair, laughingly sung the following stanzas of a very old ballad :== 


“ The frogee would a wooing ride; 
Humble dum, humble dum ; 
Sword aud buckler by his side, 
Tweedle, tweedle, twino. 


When he was upon his high horse set, 
Humble dum, humble dum, 

His boots they shone as black as jet, 
Tweedle, tweedle, twino.” 


‘‘Why, where did you get that version of the old ballad?” 
asked Mrs. Norris, in some surprise, when she had done laughing. 
“T have never heard it since I left Ireland.’’ 

‘My old Irish nurse, Norah McDermott, taught it me,” 
replied Thorold. 

“Well, but come, what about this lady?’’ urged the banker ; 
“pray, does Robert tell you all his love affairs ?’’ 

Teresa turned her head away from the fire, so that her face was 
in shadow, but Mrs. Thorold, who was seated near her, saw how 
the colour had mounted to the very roots of her hair, and what a 
pained expression her face wore. 

‘*T should hope,”’ exclaimed the widow, speaking rather in. 
dignantly, ‘‘ that Robert is too much of a gentleman to have done 
such a thing, and as to his paying particular attentions to any lady, 
itis all rubbish, Why, he has always been falling in love ever 
since he got out of petticoats. Perhaps,. after all,’ added Mrs. 
Thorold, in a gentler tone, “he has left some true love here in 
cap and he will soon weary of his wanderings, and return to 

‘ Well, I don’t know the sex as well as you do, mother,” said 
Thorold, laughing ; “ but I shouldn’t fancy any of Bob’s conquests 
would put any faith in such a rover. I would not advise them to 
do so. All that I can say is, if no one else sees anything particular 
in his attentions to Miss Flora Dundas, that young lady’s papa 
does; and, by Jove! I think the laird of Glenalmond will make 
him tie himself up this time.” 

Teresa laughed, and looked so free and unconcerned now, that 
Mrs. Thorold gave a sigh of relief, while her son proceeded to discuss 
the matter more fully. 
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“My dear sir, he goes everywhere with her on her walks, 
assist her with his arm, for you know Bristol is like Rome withoy 
the Pope, being built on seven hills. They take romantic walk 
by moonlight, with only the old lady as a third, and she is as day 
asa post. They spend hours at the Cathedral Church of the Holy 
Trinity, in College Green, founded in King Stephen’s time, and hy 
explains all the antiquities to her, and she is, or pretends to be, 
.. very much interested in this dry discourse—a proof to me that she, 
too, isinlove. He attends her constantly at the Assembly Room, 
even submits to play, and you know how dearly he loves cards, 
and loses his money nightly to the lady of Glenalmond, who is 4 
tigress at whist. I should tell you, the other day I met him coming 
out of the Pump Room at Clifton, with the fair Miss Dundas; he 
had been imbibing any quantity of sulphureous water to oblige 
her ; and afterwards they went rambling up and down to the sounl 
of soft music from the band stationed there, amongst a tribe df 
other fashionables. You know what a supreme contempt Bob ha 
for anything of the kind. Now, I think you must admit, my dew 
Mr. Norris, that putting all these things together, the probabilities 
are in favour of Bob’s becoming a Benedict.”’ 

“T shall have something to say to that, Mr. Piers,’’ answerel 
the banker, looking rather sorrowfully at Teresa. ‘‘I had some 
8 in my eye, and if he did not like my choice, I may not like 

is.”’ 

** Nay, Mr. Norris,’’ interposed Teresa, hastily, “ Robert may 
not be to blame ; the lady you thought of may not have cared——’ 
here Teresa paused abrupily, and seemed too confused to proceed. 

“ May not have cared for him, you were going to say, my dear,’ 
answered the old banker. “ Well, perhaps, she might not,” kt 
added, looking gravely and kindly at Teresa, as she sat with he 
head bent down, “‘ however, I hope she will meet with a god 
husband, though it is not to be my Robert. Confound it, too!” le 
continued, ‘‘ why must the boy go and fall in love with a Svoteb- 
woman, the daughter of a Highland chief, I suppose, whose poss 
sions consist of bare rocks and peat-bogs, and whose revenue g08 
to maintain a lot of bare-legged gillies.’’ 

“I don’t think the laird of Glenalmond is a millionaire,’ 
replied Thorold, smiling, ‘‘ and then he has nine other bairns ; but 
Miss Dundas has a reversion coming to her—to be sure the life iss 
very tough one—the old lady is seventy, but the average of 
Glenalmond is a hundred.” 

“*I didn’t know you were so mercenary, Mr. Norris,” sail 
Mrs. Thorold, in a bantering tone. 

- i Oh, no, I am not,” replied the banker. “ But,’ he added, 
I'll pay no more tailor’s bills, and if Robert marries this Mis 
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to Dundas, I’ll allow him £400 a-year and no more, and for the rest 
“ he must look to his wife’s reversion.”’ 

eal 

ly CHAPTER VII. 

; COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE. 

he, In times past, when Chester was a prosperous and wealthy 
tm, port, and merchants from Bristol and Dublin and all parts resorted 
ds, to its fairs, Watergate Street was the chief street of the city. In 
a it resided the Stanleys and other grandees. But now its great 
ing attraction is that it affords fine and striking specimens of ancient 
he dwellings. 

ige Substantial dingy-looking brick buildings of irregular archi- 
1nd tecture are interspersed, here and there, with picturesque old 
: of fagades. These, with their overhanging and irregular gables and 
has curiously carved timbers, thrust themselves into the street, each 
lear story of the edifice, as if in defiance of all the laws of gravitation, 
ties projecting further outwards than the story below it. 

But a peculiar feature of the streets of Chester are the covered 
red piazzas, which run along the fronts of the first floors of the houses, 
ome and are formed by ranges of pillars which support the pile of build. 
like ing above. These piazzas, called ‘The Rows,’’ are approached by. 

steps from the street below, and afford a sheltered promenade for 
maj the townspeople, and give access to the dusky and dismal shops and 
- rooms—dusky and dismal, at that period, were even the best shops 
A, in the Rows; no elegant plate-glass windows then adorned them, 
aT, few, indeed, could boast of glass windows at all, for most of them 
he Were open to the Rows, very much like the present butchers’ and 
het fishmungers’ shops. 
od In two or three of these same dusky shops in Eastgate Street, 
he Mrs, Norris had contrived to pass away the greater portion of a 
tcl. warm sunny afternoon in spring, much to the inward vexation and 
S50 chagrin of her son, who, though he had been transformed into a 
gos beau, felt no earthly interest in the occupation his mother was so 


_ walously engaged in, namely shopping. So while she discussed 
within the dim recesses of these shops, lined with elegant wares, 
the respective merits of figured Chinese silk, point lace, with shell 
Scolloped edge, and winged ruffs, and full puffed sleeves, Robert 
solaced himself in the Row, studying the ancient buildings, falling 
into conversation with an old woman, from whom he picked up 
stray crumbs of antiquarian information, and hovering over a book. 
Stall, where he soon! became deeply engrossed in the yellow pages 


ag worn-looking volume, when he was disturbed by his 
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‘Dear me, Robert, what time do you think we shall get t 
Brewood, if you are to stand here all the afternoon, reading ?”’ 

‘“Why, mother, I have been waiting for you!” exclaimed 
Robert, rather indignantly, as he offered the good lady his arm, and 
led her down the nearest flight of steps into the street benea 
where their carriage wes waiting, a sombre-looking yellow chariot, 
the box mounted by a coachman wearing a stupendous wig. 

«Oh, nonsense, my dear !”” answered his mother ; ‘‘ I merely did 
a little shopping because I knew you would spend at least an hour 
over those books. We shall be later than I wished to be at Bre. 
wood. I half promised to dine there to-day; but they dine early 
since Mcnica’s illness, so we shall just have a chat. It is very nice, 
you and Piers having your leave of absence at the same time, 
because if you weary of the old people, each can find a good com. 
panion in the other.” 

*“‘ Nay, mother, you are in a fault-finding mood this afternoon,” 
said Robert, sm‘ling ; ‘‘ it will be a long day before I weary of you, 
and as to Piers——’’ 

**To be sure, I was wrong there,’’ replied the old lady ; “ Pier 
is not likely to be dull, and then Monica is so thoroughly satisfied 
with the turn things have taken.”’ 

“T hardly understand you,’’ said Robert; ‘‘ but I can see‘you 
are not yet satisfied about my dear Flora.’’ 

“Oh, I am sure there is nothing I object to in Miss Dundas,” 
replied the old lady, pursing up her lips, and looking not as amiable 
as was her wont. “I daresay she is a most accomplished and 
amiable young lady; but your father and myself would certainly 
have preferred that you should have waited a little longer before 
taking upon yourself the duties and responsibilities of a husband. 
However, you were always very impetuous in your attachments, 
and in this case your marriage has been settled in a great hurry; 
but as the day is fixed there is no more to be said about it.”’ 

Mrs. Norris said no more, and sat watching the country scenery 
they were passing through. The old city in the distance, encircled 
with its time-honoured moss-grown walls, the red freestone tower of 
St. Werburgh, and the green slopes beneath, laid’ out now @ 
gardens, but, in past centuries, the Kale yards of the monks of St. 
Werburgh ; the broad waters of the Dee rolling through greet 
meadows and fields, yellow with the golden buttercup, and & 
pleasant perfume stealing through the open windows of the chariot 
from the hedges white with the sweet-smelling hawthorn blossoms. 

“ And how is Teresa?’’ asked Robert, breaking a silence which 
had lasted some few minutes, and which was unpleasant to him, 
he knew that his mother was grieving over his delinquency 

choosing a wife for himself without consulting her. 
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Perhaps there was a little intonation of pity in Robert's voice ; 
he had prospered so well in his present love affair that he could 
afford to be tender, even to the woman who had rejected him. 

“Teresa? why Teresa is the happiest of women,” replied the 
old lady, rather shortly ; ‘‘ she has no reversion coming to her, cer- 
tainly, but she is a fortune in herself.” 

Robert saw that his mother was not to be so speedily mollified 
as usual, and so thought it best to hold his peace, especially as he 
understood the sneer about reversions, couched in her last words ; 
but he inwardly marvelled what his mother meant by calling 
Teresa the happiest of women. He knew she had spent lately, 
during Mrs. Thorold’s rather severe illness, much of her time at the 
Manor-House; but still unremitting attention to an invalid did not 
come up to his ideas of perfect happiness. He was still puzzling 
over this problem, when the chariot drove up, under the dark 
shadow of a broad avenue of beeches, to the old Manor-House, a 
rambling, irregular building, with grey, rough cast walls and 
latticed windows. 

In the drawing-room they found Teresa arranging some fresh- 
cut flowers in a vase. It was a pleasant picture, that long, irre- 
gularly-shaped room, with its low ceiling of polished oak, and its 
oak-pannelled walls ; the deep roomy recesses in which the windows 
were placed flooded with sunlight, except where the foliage of the 
trees chequered its rays, while the lustre of mirrors, rich colouring, 
and gilding in the modern appurtcnances of this room, contrasted 
well with the tale of bygone ages told by that carved oaken ceiling 
and those pannelled walls. 

Teresa herself had never looked prettier or to better advantage. 
Her dress was of fine French cambric, trimmed at the bottom with 
lace and needlework, and her fair throat and neck were partially 
shaded by a half-handkerchief of French net, richly embroidered 
with a beautiful border of wild roses and violets—Teresa’s own 
one we will remark, for she excelled in the use of the 

e. 

‘My dear Monica is better, I know,’’ said Mrs. Norris, as she 
embraced ‘Teresa with much warmth ; “I can see it in your face.”’ 

“Oh, yes, Mrs. Thorold is much better,” replied Teresa, as she 
returned her friend’s embrace. 

“I say, are there any more of those favours to be disposed of,”’ 
exclaimed Thorold, in a merry tone, he having followed Mrs, Norris 
= her son into the room. ‘‘ If so, Robert and I would be glad of 
a Sb 
ee You may salute me, if you please,” said Mrs. Norris, gaily, 

but that’s not what you want, I know; however, about your 


mother, Piers,’’ added the old lady, in a more serious tone, ‘‘ she is 
really better 2?” 
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“ She has eaten the breast of a chicken,’’ said Piers, “ and afte 
that a jelly ; she has scolded me for an hour, and now she is enjoy, 
ing a quiet nap; so I think we may argue from these symptoms 
that she is progressing favourably, and that the Chester Couray 
will no longer be called upon to insert in its columns the melanch 
fact that Mrs. Thorold, of Brewood Park, is confined to her room by 
a severe attack of rheumatic gout—for that, I believe, is the last 
version of my mother’s illness ; though why they should have trang. 
formed gastric fever into gout, I can’t conceive.” 

** Well, I could not have heard better news,’’ exclaimed Mn, § 
Norris ; “I concluded when no message came this morning, that — 
Monica was better.” ti 

“ T called in Watergate Street this forenoon,” said Piers ; “ but ds 
both you and Bob were out. I had spent the whole morning on the ie 
walls, engaged in a labour of love,’’ he added, gazing with a smile a 
at Teresa. 

Robert Norris looked up in some amazement at this last remark, 

*« Yes,” said Teresa, blushing as she spoke, and averting her 
eyes from Norris; “he knows my favourite haunt, the Water 
Tower, and he has taken such a beautiful sketch of it! See here, fu 
is it not perfect ?’’ she added, placing, as she spoke, a small draw. BR of 
ing in Mrs, Norris’s hands. ‘‘ Look at the portcullis and the ste 
crumbling walls and buttresses! and there is Bruera’s Hall hill fac 
yonder, where the Roundhead batteries were placed !”’ for 

‘“*T see now, why you declined to go and sketch in Derbyshire,” du 
observed Norris, with an attempt at gaiety, which proved a lament M: 
able failure. It is to be feared he was not thinking much of Flora 
Dundas just then. 

‘* Of course I was much more agreeably employed,’’ answered 
Thorold. | 

“T am going to order a cup of tea for you, Mrs. Norris,’’ said 
Teresa, flitting from the room, seemingly glad to make her escape. pe 

** My dear fellow,’’ exclaimed Piers, ‘‘if I did not know that 0c 
Miss Flora Dundas holds you in her bonds, I should consider it my 
duty, knowing your amorous propensities, to warn you off poaching 
on my preserves, as that would result in a disagreeable little per 
formance at five in the morning, on the banks of the Dee—pistols 
at six paces !’’ ) 

“There would have been no need of the caution,” answered 
Norris,frather tartly. ‘“ You know the old song— 
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What care I how fair she be.’” 


The entrance of Teresa, followed by a servant bearing the te 
equipage, put a stop to the conversation. 
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After tea, as Mrs. Thorold had awoke from her sleep, Mrs. 
Norris went up to see her, and the three young people were left 
alone. Robert now saw his friend in a new character, a most 
courteous and loving suitor; and Teresa, in spite of her maiden 
pashfulness and natural timidity, could hardly hide the joyful 
emotions of her heart, which showed themselves in every look and 
action. 

Later on in the evening, as Teresa walked before him down the 

avenue with his mother, he overheard her low, murmured words, 

**] am so very happy, my dear friend, and my happiness seems 
the greater, because joy of any kind is so new to me; only, some- 
times I have a painful presentiment that something will come to 
darken the colours in this bright picture. I fear in those despond.- 
ing hours that I shall have to suffer again, that this great bliss is 
but a dream, and that the awakening will be a sad and bitter one.”’ 

“Ido not believe in presentiments,’’ answered Mrs. Norris, 
gaily; ‘‘ you must shake off these vapours. I did not know you 
were So superstitious.”’ 

Neither Mrs. Norris or her son were romantic, so they took no 
further heed of these words at that time; but, later on, Mrs. Norris 
often recurred in thought to that soft spring evening when Teresa 
stood at the iron gates of the park, the gladness dying out of her 
face like the waning light in the west, and some coming sorrow 
foreshadowed as darkly in her pensive features, as was then the 


dusky foliage of the beeches of the broad avenue leading to the 
Manor-House. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ADJUTANT REUBEN OKEY. 


Piers THOROLD was a very early riser, and an indefatigable 
pedestrian. In the summer time he frequently rose at four or five 
o'clock, and would often walk several miles before breakfast. 

_ Bristol, where his regiment was then stationed, offered both to 
himself and his friend Norris, who shared his taste for early rising 
and long walks, particular inducements to persevere in their old 
_ habits; the scenery around the town was so beautiful, the walks so 
varied and picturesque. Thorold filled his portfolio with sketches, 
and Norris his pockets—capacious leathern pockets we will remark, 
made in a suspicious-looking coat—with stones and minerals; the 
coat he called his geologising jacket. They often returned from 

morning excursions only just in time to snatch a hurried 

t, and to be ready for the morning parade. One cloudless 
Summer morning, Thorold had strolled out at five o’clock—and 
making his way to the banks of the Avon, he wandered on in the 
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direction of Clifton; through pleasant meadows, where the mowey 
were at work, sweeping down showers of the yellow, sweet-scentej 
hay. Under broad spreading trees, where the birds were singing 
and fluttering in and out amongst the green foliage, by his side 
flowed the broad waters of the Avon, and in the distance the mists 
of early morning rolled upwards, as the sun shone out in full 
splendour, and disclosed the lofty heights of the Welsh moun. 
tains. 

When he reached Clifton, Thorold spent some time in the neigh. 
bourhood of the pump-room, jotting down with the rough, bold 
readiness of a master hand, certain points in the romantic scenery 
which surrounded him at that strikingly beautiful spot, where the 
Avon flows between stupendous cliffs, which seem as though they 
had been rent asunder by the shock of an earthquake. 

When Thorold returned to Bristol he had but just time to be. 
take himself to the parade-ground ; and after the morning exercise 
was over he left the ground in company with Adjutant Reuben 
Okey, whose name we have mentioned before, and of whom we shall 

more fully now. 

Thorold and Okey repaired to the lodgings in the barracks occue 
pied by the latter; and Mrs. Okey at once set about frying 
ham and eggs and making coffee, on hearing that her visitor had 
not yet taken his breakfast. While Thorold discusses his neatly 
served repast, we will say a few words about Adjutant Okey and 
his wife. 

The adjutant had not long held his present rank, so shorts 
time, indeed, that good Mrs. Okey, fearing lest his rise in the social 
scale should be ignored by strangers, always spoke of him as ‘‘ my 
gentleman,’’ or ‘‘ my ensign.” 

Okey was the son of a small farmer on the Brewood estate. 
The family had been tenants of the Thorolds for more than two 
centuries, and great attachment and esteem had the owners of 
the thatched farmhouse always felt for the squires of Brewood. 
Okey was some years older than Piers Thorold, and many were 
the services he had lavished in his boyhood on the little heir of 
Brewood. He scaled the loftiest trees to add to his collection of 
birds’ eggs; he taught him to scamper fearlessly over the estate 
mounted on his shaggy Shetland pony; and, in short, Okey had 
been a most devoted vassal to his young chief. 

At the age of nineteen Okey enlisted, and thus he and Piers 
became entirely separated for the first time. 

some years of service, Okey’s regiment, in 1801, wa 

sent with the army, under the command of Sir Ralph Abercrombie, 
against the i vench in Egypt. He was at the battle of Alexandra, 
the result of which fills a bright page of English history, though the 
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of that decisive victory over the French was dimmed by the 
fall of brave Abereombie. ~ | 

After General Hutchinson, who then succeeded to the com- 
mand, had compelled the French generals, Baillard and Menou, to 
capitulate and surrender up Cairo and Alexandria, Okey’s regi- 
ment returned home. He was then a sergeant, having been pro- 
moted on account of his steadiness, and because he had received 
some little education. This had been imparted to him, in a great 
measure, by Mrs, Thorold on the Sunday afternoons, when she did 
not disdain to collect together such youths and maidens as could 
pot attend school during the week, and give them, with the aid of 
her son’s tutor, some little instruction. Okey then could read, 
write, and cast accounts, which was no small matter, at that time, 
for a person in his class of life. 

When Okey’s regiment returned from Egypt, it was sent to 
Scotland, so that some years elapsed before he again revisited his 
native place. When at length the regiment was ordered to England, 
he became the possessor of £500, by the death of an uncle, who had 
left him a legacy to that amount. Okey then bought his discharge, 
and married the daughter of a Scotch farmer, whose acquaintance 
he had made whilst in Scotland. 

It was with the greatest pleasure that he again met Piers 
Thorold, and the latter, though now a fashionable and dashing 
young spark of two or three and twenty, did not seorn to renew his 
intimacy with the honest soldier. ‘Time and absence had not 
changed Okey’s respectful attachment, on the one hand, or the 
young squire’s warm friendship on the other. True, Okey found 
Thorold somewhat altered as to his principles and morals, and he 
would shake his head sorrowfully, and say to his wife in gloomy 
confidence, ‘‘ I knew how it would be when Madam Thorold wrote 
me that the young master had gone to France, after the peace of 
Amiens ; no good ever comes of learning parlez-vous.”’ 

Okey, like a veritable John Bull, held all foreigners, the 
French especially, in some contempt and much aversion, a charac- 


_ teristic of his from which Thorold drew much amusement. 


Okey’s first resolve after his marriage was to settle on a small 
farm ; but as he was in the army when his father died, the old farm 
had passed into other hands, and now there were none to let on the 
Brewood estate ; so that for a time, he relinquished the idea of farm- 
ing, and remained comparatively idle, except when a few young 
military aspirants, like Robert Norris, engaged him to give them 
1 in drill, to prepare them either for the regulars or the 

After Piers Thorold entered the Lancashires, Okey felt drawn 
towards his old profession ; and being still a young and active man, 
L 
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Piers exerted his interest with Colonel Tonge, and got him made 
sergeant. 

Only a few weeks previous to the opening of this chapter, the 
adjutant of the regiment had resigned ; and Colonel Tonge, having 
found Okey so well versed in his knowledge of drill, so fairly edu. 
cated, and so universally liked and respected by the officers, deter. 
mined to give him the vacant adjutancy, and vated to the Lord 
Lieutenant for an ensign’s commission for him. 

*‘T am going to walk to Stapleton this forenoon, Okey,”’ said 
Thorold, as he rose from the breakfast-table ; “‘ will you come with 
me? Norris is there on guard to-day, you know, and he will 
introduce us to some of your friends, the French.”’ 

**] will come with you, certainly, captain, if you wish it,” 
replied Okey; “but as to the French monsieurs, I would rather 
they were all back with Boney than here.’’ 

“T suppose, Mrs. Okey, you have made friends with Mrs. 
Norris, your countrywoman,”’ said Thorold. 

‘** Yes, to be sure, I have had a little conversation with her,” 
answered Mrs. Okey, a tall, large-made woman, with a florid, good. 
humoured face and a loud voice. ‘ You see the laird and his lady 
met my gentleman at the house where Captain Norris lodges, and 
they took to him at once—as who would not? for I'll say before 
him, there’s ne’er a better man ever trod in shoe-leather. Well, 
then, they chanced to hear of his wife having been one Janet Mac. . 
Pherson before her marriage, and how she came from Skye. One 
thing led to another, and the laird and lady came here next day to 
these very rooms, and very free and kind people they are, for all the 
lurd is the head of an old Scotch family, and they were pleased to 
suy they were glad their daughter would see a countrywoman some- 
times after she were married. She’s a winsome young lady, sir, 
though I fear me, she is but delicate—anyway, your friend has 
gotten‘a sweet young bride.”’ 

“T'll not gainsay you, there, Mrs. Okey,’’ answered Thorold, 
shaking hands with his hostess as he prepared to take his departure. 
‘* Don’t expect your husband home before evening.” 

‘No one ever knows when you or Mr. Norris will get back 
when you go out,’’ answered Mrs. Okey, laughing; ‘“ so I suppose, 
as my gentleman is going with you, I may expect him when I see 
him.”’ 

Thorold and Okey, walking at a smart pace, soon got over the 
ground that lay between them and Stapleton, the French prison. 
They took the road to Gloucester, which passed by Stapleton, a 
little village on the Frome. 

There is generally a stillness and repose in country life about 
noonday, and so it was here. The hamlet seemed deserted ; a little 
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Yluish smoke curled up from the thatched roofs, and a few fowls 
pecked about on the high road ;-other sign of life there was none. 
Still, in the midst of this quietude, there came, now and then, a con- 
fused sound, a distant? murmur, as Thorold and Okev drew nearer 
to a spacious enclosure, surrounded by very hizh brick walls, 
beyond the village. This resolved itself into a buzz of voices; and 
on approaching still nearer, they could distinguish cries as though 
things were being offered for sale, and hammering, knocking, and 
noises of all kinds. 

This vast enclosure was the prison of four thousand Frenchmen ; 
and, when passing the sentinels, Thorold and Okey were admitted 
within its precincts, and saw its streets of huts, the latter declared 
that it would look like a town were it not for its great, high, gloomy 
walls, and the absence of any females. Norris soon joined his 
friends, and they proceedei to walk through the enclosure. 

Some of the huts were like regular workshops; and on benches, 
outside the doors, different fancy articles were exposed for sale,— 
straw hats, bonnets, slippers, lace, and all sorts of toys. Norris 
purchased for his wife a writing-desk made of wood, skilfully and 
artistically overlaid, outside and inside, with coloured straws, 
depicting a harbour, with vessels sailing in and out, and houses and 
figures on the quay! Thorold bought for Teresa a small crucifix, 
beautifully carved, though the material was but bone, while Okey 
possessed himself of a gorgeous pair of slippers for his better-half, 

“You see, Okey, the French are a very ingenious, industrious 
people,” observed Thorold; ‘‘ with all your prejudice you can’t 
deny that. Look here at this bench, that’s a tailor at work ; don’t 
you admire the cut of the coat he is fashioning? Why, I'll swear 
he would make buck-leather breeches as good as those that Norris 
here had from that prince of tailors in Rathbone Place. There’s 
another fellow, a shoemaker, making top-boots. Why, some of 
these prisoners have even made a billiard-table for their own use, 
and they have got up quite a splendid band of music.’’ 

“Tam not going to deny that they are very clever and sharp ; 
but,” added Okey, starting off to another subject, “they are awful 
gamblers, I have heard tell ; and what’s the use of their earning 
money if they are to go and lose it again directly ?”’ 

‘Okey, you are very discursive,’ answered Thorold; “ be- 
sides, the French are not the only gamblers. Why, our card 
parties in the Assembly Room might come under the head of 
gambling. Even at whist money changes bands.”’ 

Norris gave a slight groan as he remembered how many guineas 
of his had passed into the pocket of the lady of Glenalmond. 
Perhaps to change the conversation, he observed, 

“There has been a great row in the prison this morning.” 
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“ What was the matter?’* inquired Thorold, in some surprise, 

‘* Why, you see,’”’ replied Norris, ‘no less a person arrived 
here, yesterday, than the Governor of Vigo ; his name has been fre. 
quently mentioned in the public papers.”’ 

‘Yes, for sure,’’ observed Okey ; ‘‘and they do say that he 
practised the most horrid cruelties on the Spaniards.”’ 

‘‘ All lies, my dear fellow !’’ replied Thorold. “If you were 
fighting against the Spaniards, they would accuse you of killing 
and eating a child for breakfast, now and then, by way of a 
change.”’ 

**] should just like any monsieur (all foreigners were monsieurs. 
with Okey) to make any such a chargé against me, that’s all,” 
exclaimed the adjutant, indignantly. 

“Well, I believe myself the man was falsely accused,” ‘cou- 
tinued Norris ; “ however, he had to capitulate to the English, and 
he was sent over prisoner to this country ; then, for some slight irre. 
gularity here, he was charged with having broken his parole, and so 
he was transferred to this place. About two hundred men from 
the French regiments under his command had just preceded him 
here, and they spread a report that the Governor had traitorously 
delivered up his men at the surrender of Vigo. Such a row as 
there was, when he arrived here yesterday, you never heard. Hu. 
dreds, or rather thousands of the prisoners surrounded him, hooting 
and hissing and howling. ‘he Governor took refuge in a coffee. 
house, one of these huts you see about, and it was with some 
difficulty that our soldiers rescued him. Of course, he was put in 
another part of the prison.” 

“ Well, the tumult has been appeased, I suppose,’’ said Thorold, 
*“‘for they seem all very jolly to-day—bands of music playing, 
officers marching about in grand uniform, and all sorts of games and 
entertainments going on.’ 

“That's the very thing,’’ observed Okey. ‘‘ Did you ever see 
sensible Christian beings amusing themselves like these monsieurs 
are doing? 1’veseen a merry-go-round at Chester fair, but it does 
look unsoldierlike to see these men, mounted upon wooden horses, 
spinning round like a parcel of giddy young lads and lassies.”’ 

‘* There speaks the son of Joshua Okey,”’ said Thorold, laugli- 
ing, “ who wouldn't tolerate fiddling or dancing, and who read and 
expounded the Bible every evening, till he even read poor Reuben 
to sleep, in spite of all his wrestlings with Somnus. But, Bob,’’ he 
added, addressing Norris, “‘ how was the quarrel appeased ?”’ 

“Oh, the Governor sent a friend amongst the men,’’ replied 
Norris, “‘ who succeede! in convincing them that their former com- 
mander had been wrongfully accused; and this morning he came 
to: one ot the huts, escorted with the fullest band of music the 
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prisoners could furnish. All the French officers were there waiting 
to receive him, and I believe they are going to have'a grand 
dinner, at least as grand an one as they can have in yonder coffee- 
house.’ 

‘‘Dinner!” observed Thorold. ‘‘ They are calling fruit and 
vegetables and milk for sale all round; but I should like to have 
something more solid, ] must confess. I think we will adjourn to 
our mess-room in the farmhouse outside, and get our dinner.”’ 

At this moment a grand crash of music was heard, and a crowd 
approached, at the head of which walked the Governor in a splendid 
uniform, carrying his hat under his arm, and followed by his aide- 
de-camp and a number of French officers, all in uniform. 

The Governor caught sight of Norris and his two companions, 
and seeing that they wore the garb of officers in the British army, 
he stopped and saluted them with all the grace and courtesy of a 
Frenchman. Thorold, who spoke French very well, replied to him 
with equal politeness, and the Governor then begged the favour of 
his company at dinner with his two friends. The invitation was 
accepted, and the whole party entered the coffee-room, where the 
banquet was to be served. Thorold was the chief speaker for his 
party, as Norris’s French was very indifferent, and Okey’s was 
comprised in the pithy sentence, parlez-rous. 

Okey, a true John Bull, had a national predilection for large 
joints of half-cooked beef or mutton, and regarded every dish con- 
cocted by a Frenchman as open to the suspicion of its principal in. 
gredient being composed of frogs, if not something worse. ‘Thus it 
was with the air of a martyr that he seated himself at the 
Governor's table, though he strove hard to hide his apprehensions 
and disgust. 

He commenced with the plate of soup handed to him rather 
timidly, but he was evidently agreeably surprised, and be finished 
it very speedily. . 

‘You seem to approve of soupe @ la Sap,’ {observed Thorold. 

_ “Sop is it?” replied Okey. ‘Oh, yes, I like it well enough, 
if nothing worse comes, I shall do.”’ 

The adjutant began to be more favourably impressed with 
French cxokery than he could ever have supposed it possible he 
should be. All the dishes met with his approbation, and nothing 
would have marred his enjoyment had not Thorold maliciously told 
him that a dish of calf’s brains, @ la maitre d’ Hotel, which had been 
particularly agreeable to his palate, was composed of mashed frogs, 
which mendacious assertion caused him to feel sundry qualms. 

Thorold and Norris were highly gratified with the polite an 
‘courteous behaviour of the French officers, and these latter were 
*qually pleased with their guests, who had accepted their invitation 
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so willingly, and who seemed to study how they could show them | 
the greatest respect and honour, When invited to partake of their 
small beer, the only liquor allowed, Thorold and Norris drank to 
their good health, with earnest wishes that they might soon obtain 
their liberty, Okey accompanying them in the libation, though with 
a rather wry face over the small beer. 

The dinner was now at an end, and dessert being placed on the 
table, a dish of olives happened to be set near to Okey. The latter, 
favourably impressed by the fine exterior of this—to him unknown 
fruit—and forgetting that appearances are deceptive, allowed him. 
self to be drawn into taking one by Thorold, who, meanwhile, 
awaited with wicked satisfaction, the looked-for horrid grimaces of 
his friend.at the peculiar flavour and pungent taste of the olive. 

Things did not turn out, however, exactly as Thorold had anti. 
cipated. Okey placed the olive in his mouth, and then suddenly 
withdrawing it, replaced it slowly and deliberately on the dish, 
giving, as he did so, in the sonorous tones which he used when 
drilling his men, the word of command—“ As you were.”’ 

The look of amazement on the faces of the Frenchmen at this 
dreadful breach of etiquette, induced Thorold, though inwardly con. 
vulsed with laughter, to frame an excuse for Okey, by stating that 
his friend was subject to agonising attacks of tooth-ache, and that 
anything hot would bring on a most violent access of pain, when he 
would not know what he was doing. 
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LEGENDS OF THE GIANT MOUNTAINS OF 
BOHEMIA, 
IL. 
CHEATING THE GALLOWS. 


Ir was some years before the Lord of the Mountains determined 
to revisit the upper earth. But Time, that greater wizard than 
himself, had softened his grief, abated his anger, and partially 
effaced 'the remembrance of the faithless Emma ; and feeling him- 
self a prey to ennui in the unvarying scenes of underground life, he 
bethought him that a change to the upper world mighit be desirable. 
The gnomes urged his taking a trip to the Riesengebirge, and the 
idea pleased him. , 

In a few minutes the long journey was accomplished, and 
Riibezahl stood on the green lawn adjoining his former garden, and 
had changed the whole scene back into its former beauty, though 
all was now hidden from the eyes of mortals, for the traveller who 
traversed the mountain beheld nothing but a heath, and wild, 
ragged scenery. 

The sight of the many objects which, in times gone by, he had 
only beheld in a rosy light, renewed his ancient passion; and it 
seemed to him that the whole affair with the beautiful Emma had 
only just taken place ; her image presented itself as closely to him 
as if she were standing near him. 

But the remembrance of how she had deceived and outwitted 
him, again excited his rage against mankind. 

“Wretched worms of the earth !” he cried, as from the summit 
of one of the loftiest mountains he beheld the spires of the churches 
and monasteries of the towns and villages beneath, “ So you are 
still having it all your own way yonder in the valleys. You made 
a fool of me once by your base artifices, but you shall pay for it; I 
will torment and hunt you down, till the Lord of the Mountain 
shall become a perfect terror to you all.” 

He had scarcely uttered these words when he heard the voices of 
men in the distance. 

Three young men approached, and the boldest of the three kept 

out, ‘* Riibezahl, come down! You, Riibezahl, who carry 

off young girls !” 
or many, many years the story of the magician and the Prin. 
Ocas Emma had been preserved, and handed down *from generation 
to generation; though, as usual, much that was; false had been 
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added to it. Every traveller who visited the Giant Mountains dis. 
cussed the adventure of olden times with his companions. Many 
tales of apparitions were related which had never happened, so that 
timid persons were afraid ; while those who were bolder, and did not 
believe in ghosts, used to ridicule the idea, and, especially with a 
tolerably large party, in broad daylight, out of bravado frequently 
called the mountain spirit, and by the name he disliked so much— 
Riibezahl. 

Such affronts had never been known to be resented by the 
mountain magician, for in the depths of the earth he did not hear 
them. He was, therefore, now the more disgusted. Like a whirl- 
wind he rushed through the gloomy pine-forests, and was about to 
throttle the foolish speaker, who, without any evil intention, was 
making himself merry at his expense, When the thought occurred to 
him that so fearful a revenge would cause a great outcry in the 
country, and deter all travellers from visiting the mountains, and 
thus deprive him of the opportunity of making sport of mankind. 
He, therefore, allowed the young man and his companions to pursue 
their way in peace, fully resolved, however, that he should not 
escape unpunished. 

When they came to the next cross-road, the youth who had 
scoffed at the gnome parted from his companions, and reached his 
home in Hirschberg quite safely. But the invisible Rubezah! fol. 
lowed him to the door of an inn which the youth entered, that he 
might know where to find him when he wanted him. 

He then returned to the mountains, reflecting how best he 
could be revenged upon the heartless traveller. By chance he met 
a Jew on the road, going to Hirschberg; the idea instantly struck 
him that he might make use of the Israelite as the instrument 
through whom he might work out his revenge. So he joined him 
in the form of the young journeyman who had jeered at him, and 
while chatting cheerfully with him, led him unperceived away 
from the high road, till they came to a thicket, where he fell upon 
the Jew, beat him soundly, dragged him to the ground, and, bind- 
ing him fast, took possession of his wallet, in which there was 4 


sum of money, as well as many jewels. Having given him 
sundry kicks and thumps, he made off, leaving the poor plundered 
and ill-used Jew half-dead among the bushes. 

When the poor creature had somewhat recovered from his stupe- 
faction and terror, he began to bemoan his fate, and to call aloud 
for help, for he feared he might perish in the desolate spot where 
he was. 

Presently a well-dressed, honest-looking man, to all appearance 
a burgher of one of the neighbouring towns, came up to him and 
asked what was the matter with him. Finding that his hands and 
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feet were tied, he undid the cords, and acted by him as we are told 
in the Bible the merciful Samaritan did by the man who fell among 
thieves. ‘Then he refreshed the poor Jew with a draught of a won- 
derful cordial he had with him ; led him back to the high-road, and 
guided him as kindly as the angel Raphael guided young Tobias, 
until he brought him to the door of the inn at Hirschberg ; there he 
gave him a trifle, and tuok leave of him. 

Great was the Jew’s astonishment on entering the inn to behold 
the very fellow who had robbed him, seated at a table as uncon- 
cerned as a man looks whose conscience is clear of every evil deed. 
There he sat with a bottle of wine before him, laughing and joking 
with some jovial companions, while by his side lay the bag itself in 

which he had put the stolen wallet. 
' The bewildered Jew, hardly knowing if he could believe his own 
eyes, slunk into a corner to ponder how he should regain possession 
of his property. He thought it was impossible he could be mis- 
taken in the person of the robber, so he slipped unnoticed out of 
the room, and, going to a magistrate, made his complaint, 

Armed bailiffs were speedily despatched to the inn. They 
seized the supposed criminal, and carried him off to the council- 
chamber, where, meanwhilc, the magistrates had assembled. The 
president of the municipal council, when the officers of the Inquisi- 
tion had entered, asked the-prisoner, ‘‘ Who are you? and where do 
you come from ?”’ 

He answered frankly and fearlessly. 

‘*My name is Benedix. I come from Liebenau. I am a tailor 
by trade, and I work for my master in this town.’’ 

‘Did you not attack this Jew in the woods, beat him, bind 
him and steal his purse ?”’ 

“T have never set eyes upon this Jew before; nor have I 
beaten him, bound him, or stolen his purse. I am an honest man, 
not a highwayman.” 

‘* How can you prove your honesty ?”’ 

‘* By my testimonials.”’ 

‘* Let us see your testimonials ?”’ 

Benedix opened with alacrity his knapsack, for he knew that 
there was nothing in it except his own hard-earned property. But 
on beginning to turn the things out of it—good heavens! there 
sounded like the click of gold among its contents! The bailiffs 
eagerly grasped the knapsack, and, emptying it, they found a 
heavy wallet, which the delighted Jew immediately claimed as bis 
lost: property. 

The unfortunate Benedix stood as if struck by lightning; he 
could have sunk into the earth with fright. He turned deadly 
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pale ; his lips trembled and his knees shook, and not a word coul 
he utter. 

The judge’s brow darkened, and a threatening gesture foretold a 
severe sentence. 

*‘Now, you scoundrel, do you still persist in denying the 
theft ?”’ 

“Have mercy on me, your worship,” whined the poor fellow, 
falling on his knees and clasping his hands; ‘‘I call all the saints 
to witness that I am innocent of the theft. I do not know how the 
Jew’s money and jewels got into my knapsack, that God only 
knows.”’ 

“ You are convicted,” continued the judge, “ the wallet being 
found in your knapsack is sufficient proof of your guilt. You had 
better confess before the truth is wrung from vou upon the rack.” 

The unfortunate Benedix kept on asserting his innocence, but 
he spoke to deaf ears; he was looked upon as a ruffianly pick. 
pocket, and a barefaced storyteller to boot. The fearful instru. 
ments that were to extract the truth were brought forth, but the 
poor wretch, shuddering at the torture which awaited him, could 
not be sustained by a clear conscience. When the thumb-screws 
were about to be fastened on, he reflected that this operation would 
render him unfit to use his needle again with any credit to himself, 
and rather than be a ruined man for life, he thought it would be 
better to avoid the torture, so he admitted that he was guilty of the 
deed of which the poor fellow, in reality, knew nothing. 

His confession shortened the trial, and he was condemned to be 
hanged, which sentence, for the sake of prompt justice, was to be 
carried out the following morning. The crowd that had been ' 
attracted to the criminal court thought the learned judge’s verdict 
quite right. There was a buzz of applause in the court, but no one 
applauded the magistrates more loudly than the merciful Samaritan. 
He had pushed his way into the court, and could not sufficiently 
praise the love of justice displayed by the. magistrates of Hirsch- 
berg. In fact, no one had a greater interest in the affair thar he, 
who, with invisible hand, had hidden the Jew’s wallet in the 
tailor’s knapsack, and who was no other than Riibezahl him- 
self. 

Early the next morning the magician was on the watch, in the 
form of a raven, at the gallows, for the procession which was to 
escort the victim of his revenge to his execution, and the raven in- 
stinct already stirred within him the wish to pluck out the eyes of the 
supposed criminal. But he waited in vain. A pious priest, who 
had much faith in the efficacy of conversion, even at the last hours 
of life, besought the authorities to delay the execution for three 

days. This respite he had great difficulty in obtaining from the 
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magistrates, and only when he had threatened excommunication, if’ 
it were refused. 

On learning what had taken place, Riibezahl flew away into. 
the mountains to await there the day of execution. 

In the interval he roamed, as usual, through the woods, and on, 
one occasion he saw a young girl, who was reclining under a shady 
tree. Her head was resting on her white rounded arm; her dress: 
was clean, neat, and becoming, though not costly. From time: 
to time she brushed away with her hand a tear that rolled’ 
down her cheek. The gnome had once before felt the powerful’ 
effect of a fair maiden’s tears; and now again he was so much 
touched by these signs of quiet grief, that he made the first excep- 
tion in the rule which he had laid down for himself, namely, to 
injure and torment every child of Adam who passed through the 
Riesengebirge. He even admitted to himself that the feeling of 
pity was agreeable, and he longed to comfort the rustic beauty. 
He thereupon assumed the form of a respectable burgher, went up 
to the young girl, and said to her sympathisingly, 

‘* My poor girl, why are you all alone here in this dreary spot, 
apparently in so much grief? Do not conceal the cause of your 
sorrow from me ; perhaps I may be able to help you.”’ 

The girl, who was quite absorbed in her own melancholy 
thoughts, started and raised her head on hearing a voice near her. 
Two bright tear-drops glistened in her blue eyes, and anxiety and 
misery were pictured on her lovely countenance. When she 
beheld a respectable-looking man standing by her, she opened her 
coral lips, and said— 

‘Why trouble yourself about me, sir, or my wretchedness ? 
No one can help me, I am an unhappy creature—a murderess! I 
have killed the inan I tove most on earth, and until death shall 
still this breaking heart, I will try to atone for my fault by tears 
and penitence.’’ 

The stranger was dumbfounded. 

“You a murderess!’’ he exclaimed, “‘ with such a heavenly 
face—can there be a hell in your heart? Impossible! I know 
mankind are capable of every wickedness, and all manner of artifice ; 
still you fairly puzzle me.”’ 

‘‘If you really wish to know the cause of my wretchedness,’” 
said the girl, ‘‘ I will relate it to you. The son of my neighbour, 
an excellent widow, was my playfellow from my childhood, and 
when he grew up he asked me to be his bride. He was so kind and 
good, so faithful and honest, and loved me so much, that I pro- 
mised to be his for ever. Viper that Iam! I have poisoned the 
mind of my poor lover, I have made him forget the excellent 


lessons of his good mother, and have caused him to commit a crime- 
for which he will forfeit, his life.’’ 
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‘* You.” the gnome, exclaimed. , 

“ Yes, sir, 1 am his murderer,’”’ she continued. © ‘‘1 provoked 
him to commit a highway robbery, to plunder an old Jew. The 
magistrates of Hirschberg have seized him, and brought him w 
trial—alas, alas! To-morrow he is to be put to death.”’ 

“ But what fault is this of yours ?’’ asked Riibezahl, in astonish. 
ment. 

“ Ah, sir! I have his blood on my conscience.”’ 

* How so ?”’ 

“On taking leave of me before he went forth into the world 
across the mountains, he embraced me, and said, ‘ Dearest, remain 
faithful to me; when the apple-trees have blossomed for the third 
time, and the swallows build their nests, I shall return from my 
wanderings to take you home as my young wife,’ and I promised 
solemnly to be his. When the apple-trees blossomed and the 
swallows built their nests for the third time, Benedix came back, 
and, reminding me of my engagement, wanted to lead me to the 
altar. But I scoffed at him, and teazed him as girls often do their 
lovers. 

“I cannot be your wife,”’ I said, “for you have neither house 
nor home. First procure the necessary money to get one; then ask 
me again.”’ 

This speech made the poor fellow very sad. 

“* Ah, Klarchen !’ he replied, sighing deeply, and with tears m 
his eyes, ‘ if your mind is bent upon money, you are not the same 
good girl you were formerly. Did you not shake this hand when 
you promised to marry me, and what else have I but this hand to 
gain a livelihood for you? How is it that you have become 80 
grasping, and so cold?. Alas, Klarchen, I understand you! A 
richer suitor has stolen your heart from me. I have passed three 
weary years in longing and waiting, counting every hour until the 
day when I might return to find a home for you as my wife. Hope 
and joy gave wings to my feet as I traversed the mountains, and 
now you scorn me!’ 


“He begged and prayed, but I remained firm in my determina- 
tion. . 

«My heart is given to no one else,’ I said, ‘and it does not 
reject you, Benedix. J only refuse you my hand for the present. 
Go away again, earn money ; that obtained, come back, and I will 
marry you.’ 

“Since you wish it, so let it be,’ he angrily replied. ‘I will 
go out into the world ; I will beg, steal, do anything, and you shall 
not see me again until I have scraped together the contemptible 
sum by which I may gain you. Farewell—Farewell !’ 

“Thus poor Benedix went away in anger on account of my 
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treatment of him. His good angel left him, and he did what I am. 
sure his heart abhorred.”’ : itive 

The kind stranger shook his head at this statement, and, after 
a pause, he exclaimed, thoughtfully, ‘‘ Wonderful !”’ 

Then turning to the girl, he asked— 

‘But why do you fill the wood with your lamentations? These 
can be of no use to your lover.” 

‘* Dear sir,’’ she said, “‘ 1 was on my way to Hirschberg ; but I 
was so overcome with grief, that I had to rest under this tree.’’ 

‘« And what are you going to do at Hirschberg ?”’ 

‘‘T am going to throw myself at the feet of the judge. I will 
fill the town with my lamentations, and the daughters of the town 
will join in my petition; perhaps the judge may have pity on me, 
and spare Benedix. If I do not succeed in snatching my lover from 
this ignominious death, I will joyfully die with him.” 

Riibezahl was so much affected by this speech, that he re- 
nounced his scheme of revenge, and determined to restore her friend 
to the poor girl. So full of sympathy, he said— 

‘*Dry your tears, and chase away your sorrow; ere the sun, 
sets your Benedix shall be free, safe and sound. Be awake and 
watchful to-morrow when the earliest cock crows, and when there 
is a tap at your window, then open the door, for Benedix will be 
there. Take care you do not ‘make him reckless again by your 
coldness of manner. And now let me tell you that he is not guilty 
of the deed you attribute to him, neifher does any blame attach to 
you, for he was not driven to any wicked act by your conduct.”’ 

The girl, in astonishment at what he said, gazed intently in his 
face, and not being able to discover a trace of deceit there, she 
gained confidence ; her brow cleared, and she answered, cheerfully, 

‘* Dear sir, if you are not jesting with me, and it really is as 
” say, you must be a seer, or my lover’s good angel, to know all 

is,”’ 

‘His good angel!’’ repeated Riibezahl, conscience struck ; 
“nay, indeed, that I am not, but I may become a good angel to 
him and you. I am a citizen of Hirschberg; I was one of the 
Council when the poor sinner was condemned. But his innocence 
having been made clear, do not tremble for his life. I will go and 
release him of his fetters ; 1 have much influence in the city.” 

_ The young girl instantly arose, and warmly thanking the kind 
stranger, turned her steps homewards, as she was desired to do, 
though her very soul was wrung alternately by hope and fear. 

The worthy priest had sought and obtained three days respite 
for Benedix, that he might prepare the delinquent for death, and 
try to snatch his soul from hel] ; to which place, in his opinion, the 
Poor journeyman had been doomed from his youth, For Benedix 
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‘was an ignorant Jayman, who knew more about cutting out patterns 
and sewing than about the rosary. He always mixed up the 
Angelus and the Lord’s prayer, and he did not know a syllable of 
the Creed. 

The enthusiastic priest had no end of trouble in teaching him 
the latter, and spent two days in the task, for when he made him 
repeat the Belief, even though, at length, he went through it: cor. 


rectly, he often fell back into worldly thought, and would break off - 


with a half-suppressed sigh, as he muttered, ‘‘ Alas, Klarchen !” 
The pious priest, therefore, thought it better to represent the lower 
regions as very hot for the lost sheep, and he succeeded so well, that 
the terrified Benedix, in his agony of mind, and much to his in. 
structor’s joy, quite forgot Klarchen. But the representation of 
the threatened torments in hell haunted him so incessantly that 
he could see nothing but cloven-footed horned devils, driving the 
crowds of lost souls, with hoes and rakes, along towards the 
‘enormous gaping mouth of the fiery abyss. 

This painful state of mind on the part of the prisoner touched 
the zealous priest, and he charitably endeavoured to draw a curtain 
before the dreadful scene. He spoke, therefore, of Purgatory. 

** Your offence, my son, is great,’’ he said, “‘ but do not despair 
on that account. The flames of purgatory will purify you from it. 
Fortunate it is for you that you did not run against an orthodox 
Christian ; for in that case you would have had to atone for it by 
sinking up to your throat in a pool of boiling sulphur for a thou- 
sand years. But as you have only plundered a Jew, in a hundred 
years’ time your soul will be as pure as silver. And I will say s0 
many masses for your soul that you shall not wade further than 
your waist in the quenchless fire.’’ 

This was small comfort to poor Benedix, who, though he knew 
he was perfectly innocent of the offence laid to his charge, yet 9 
firmly believed in his confessor’s power of retaining, as well as for- 
giving sins, that he could not calculate upon an absence of punisb- 
ment in the other world. He placed all his hope in his spiritual 
pastor, and implored him to have mercy on him, and to try to buy 
him off from the torments of purgatory as much as possible, till at 
length the severe priest was induced to sink him merely up 1 
the knees in the flames. But there he made a stand, and n0 
amount of entreaties or prayers could prevail on him to diminish, by 
one farther inch, the punishment in purgatory. 

The inexorable priest had just left the dungeon, having, for the 
last time, wished the unfortunate wretched prisoner good-night, 
when Riibezahl (though invisible to him) met him at the entrance, 
still uncertain how to carry out his determination to set the po 
tailor free without defrauding the magistrates of Hirschberg of the 
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re of carrying out the sentence which was consonant to their 
antiquated system of jurisdiction, for they had gained favour in his 
eyes by their prompt administration of justice. 

In an instant an idea struck him which pleased him. He 
glided after the priest into the monastery, stole from a wardrobe a 
gown belonging to one of the monks, equipped himself in it, and 
betook himself, in the form of a holy brother, back to the prison, 
the doors of which were respectfully opened to him by a jailor. 

“The salvation of your soul,’’ he said, addressing the prisoner, 
“ brings me here again, though I have so lately ieft you. Tell me, 
my son, have you anything more on your conscience, that I may 
comfort you.” 

‘“‘ Reverend father,’’ replied Benedix, ‘‘ my conscience does not 
trouble me; but your flames of purgatory terrify me, and oppress 
my heart as much as if I were undergoing the torture of the thumb. 
screw.” 

Riibezahl bad a very imperfect and confused idea of eccle- 
siastical doctrines, therefore his inquiry of ‘‘ What do you mean ?”’ 

was excusable. 

“Oh !”’ groaned Benedix, in reply. ‘‘ To wade up to the knees 
in a sea of fire, I never shall be able to endure, holy father !"’ 

“ Tdiot !’’ responded Riibezahl ; ‘“‘ keep out of it, if it is too hot 
for you.” 

Benedix looked quite perplexed at this reply: he gazed in such 

astonishment into the priest’s face, that the pretended holy father 

| perceived he had made a mistake, so he added— 

| ‘* More of this another time. Tell me, now, do you still think 

; of Klarchen? Do you still love her? If you have any message to 
send to her, confide it to me.”’ 

, Benedix’s amazement increased by the mention of the dear 

. name; the thought of her, whom he had been conscientiously 
striving to banish from his mind, revived with such force, especially 

as he was about to send her his last farewell, that he burst into 

tears, and sobbed until he could not utter a word. This heartbreak. 

ing scene distressed the compassionate priest so much that he 

tesolved to put an end to it. 

“‘ Poor Benedix,”” he said, ‘‘be comforted; you shall not die. 
I have ascertained that you are innocent of the theft, and that your 
hand is not stained with any crime. Therefore I have come to 
snatch you from this dungeon, and to set you free from these chains.” 





° = drew a key from his pocket. “Let us see if it will unlock 
m.”’ 
We The attempt was successful, and soon the prisoner’s chains fell 


his hands and feet. Then the kind priest changed clothes with 
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**Walk demurely like a pious monk, through the crowd of 
jailors, out of the prison, and along the street, until you have left 
the precincts of the town behind you ; then tuck up your gown and 
step out vigorously, so that you may reach the mountains; do not 
rest until you stand at Klarchen’s door in Leibenau. There knock, 
for your intended is anxiously awaiting your arrival.” 

Poor Benedix fancied he must be dreaming; he rubbed his 
eyes, he pinched his arms and legs to ascertain if he were asleep or 
awake, and becoming convinced all was reality, he fell at the feet 
of his deliverer, embraced his knees, and endeavoured to stammer 
forth his thanks, but excess of joy deprived him of the power of 
speech. 

The benevolent priest at length sent him off, giving him a loaf 
of bread and a smoked sausage to sustain him on the way. With 
trembling limbs the rescued man stepped over the threshold of the 
dismal prison, fearing every moment to be recognised. But his 
respected garb gave him such an air of sanctity that the jailors 
did not suspect him. 

Meanwhile, Klairchen was sitting alone and full of anxiety in 
her chamber, listening to every sound of the wind and to every 
footstep of the passer-by. She often fancied there was a tap at her 
window-shutter, or there was a ring at her little gate. Then she 
would jump up, her heart beating violently, and peep out, only to 
meet with disappointment. 

The cocks in the neighbourhood were already stirring, announc- 
ing, by their crowing, the coming day. The cloister bells were 
ringing for early mass, though they sounded to her like tones from 
the dead. The watchman blew his horn for the last time to wake 
the farm servants for the labours of the early day. Klarchen’s 
lamp began to burn dimly, and her anxiety increased every moment, 
preventing her from observing the large letter—betokening good 
news, which had formed on its wick. She sat on the side of her 
bed weeping bitterly, as she sighed, ‘‘ Benedix! Benedix ! what a 
fearful day is dawning for you and me!’’ She went towards the 
window—ah ! the direction of Hirschbe:g was blood red, and black 
misty: clouds floated, like crape and palls, here and there, along the 

horizon. Her very soul trembled at this dismal sight; she sank 
into a dull stupor, and the stillness of death reigned around her. 

Presently there were three taps at the window. A shrill of joy 
run through her frame ; she sprang up, uttering a half-scream, for 
a voice whispered— 

“ Klarchen, dearest, are you there ?”’ 

In an instant she was at the door. 

** Ah, Benedix, is it you, or is it your ghost?’ But on be- 
holding the grey gown of a holy father she fell back fainting, and 
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was only restored to life by his endearing words, as he clasped her 
fondly in his arms. 

When she had sufficiently recovered, and the first outpourings 
of their joy had subsided, Benedix related to her his marvellous 
deliverance from the miserable dungeon. But he could hardly 
speak ; his tongue clove to his palate from excess of thirst and ex- 
haustion. Klarchen fetched him a draught of cold water, and, 
refreshed by it, he began to feel hungry, but she had nothing to 
offer him\except bread and salt. Then Benedix bethought him of 
the smoked sausage. He drew it from liis pocket, wondering the 
while, why it had become as heavy as a horseshoe. He broke it 
open, and lo! several gold pieces fell out, much to Klarchen’s 
horror, for she feared the gold was a portion of the property 
plundered from the Jew, and that Benedix was not, after all, so 
innocent as the worthy gentleman, who had comforted her in the 
mountains, had asserted. 

But her lover solemnly declared that the pious priest had doubt- 
less given him this hidden treasure as a wedding gift, and Klarchen 
believed him. They both poured forth blessings on their generous 
benefactor, left their native town, and settled at Prague, where 
Benedix, with Klarchen as his happy wife, lived for many years 
well-to-do in the world, and blessed by a large family of children. 

At the early morning hour on which Klarchen, with a thrill of 
joy, had heard her iover’s tap at the window, some one knocked 
also at the door of the prison. It was the holy father, who, roused 
by his pious zeal, had scarcely awaited the dawn of day to finish 
the conversion of the poor sinner, and consign him, a half-saint, to 
death on the gallows. 

Riibezahl had assumed the part of the delinquent, and had 
determined, for the honour of justice, to play it out to the end. 
He seemed quite resigned to die, much to the joy of the priest, who 
immediately set down this change to the blessed fruits of the 
religious instruction he had given him; and he strove to keep him 
in this happy state of mind by spiritual exhortation; and finished 
his sermon by the comforting speech, ‘‘ As great a crowd as you 
will see around you at the place of execution—so many angels— 

behold, are already waiting to convey your soul into Paradise.” 

Then the priest had his chains removed, and wished him to 
confess, after which he would give him absolution. But it occurred 
to him that the penitent should once more go over the lesson he 
had learned before, that the poor fellow, when brought to the 
gallows, might be able to repeat his confession of faith, without 
stumbling, for the edification of the spectators. Shocked and dis. 
mayed was the priest to find that the unteachable criminal had 
Clean forgotten his Creed! The good father came to the conclusion 
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that Satan had something to do with this matter, and was trying to 
snatch the soul which had been gained for heaven; so he 
zealously to exorcise the evil spirit, but the devil would not be 
driven out, and the Belief could not be drummed into the sinner’s 
brain. 

The fatal hour had now arrived, and the officers of the law 
declared that the time had come to kill the body, little concerning 
themselves about the state of the felon’s soul. The execution 
could not be again put off, and he must die as a hardened sinner. 
Riibezahl submitted to all the forms and ceremonies required before 
the sentence was to be carried into effect. When the drop fell, and 
he fairly swung, he kicked and writhed so much, and carried the 
joke so far, that the hangman became quite uneasy, for suddenly 
there arose a tremendous clamour among the crowd, and some 
people shouted that the hangman ought to be stoned for putting 
the poor wretch to such unnecessary pain. To avoid such a 
disaster, Riibezahl stretched himself out at full length, pretending 
to be dead. 

When the crowd, however, had dispersed, and only a few people 
were in the vicinity of the gallows, or, out of curiosity, had come to 
gaze at the corpse, the humorous gnome, who was still suspended, 
recommenced his antics, to the great horror of the spectators ; and 
it was later in the day reported through the town, that the hanged 
tailor could not die, and was still dancing in the air from the 
gallows. 

At length this ramour reached the members of the Senate, and 
caused them to appoint some of the law officials to inquire into 
the matter as early as possible in the morning. 

When these persons reached the place of execution, all they 
found dangling from the gallows was a wisp of straw, covered with 
old rags, such as are sometimes tied to a stick stuck in the ground 
to frighten away the sparrows. 

The learned council of Hirschberg, greatly astonished, had the 
straw man secretly removed, and spread the report that the high 


wind, during the night, had blown the slight corpse of the tailor 
across the boundary. 
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“Those creatures live more alone whose food, and therefore prey, is upon 
other sensitive creatures.” ; 
TEMPLE. 


CHAPTER VII. 


** Ar this hour, to-morrow evening, we shall be sitting here with 
my friends, Cecil and Howard, recounting the triumphs you have 
earned.”’ 

(Charles said this in order to rouse Sibald to the same happy 
prospect which he himself enjoyed.) The young author placidly 
replied, he had always been told the fate of a new play depended 
on the merest trifle: 

‘* True,’’ rejoined Charles ; ‘‘ but failure usually comes by some 
fault in the comic part. I have talked a good deal with Grinwell ; 
he has twenty years’ experience of the stage, and he is confident, 
very confident, now you have written up his part. As counsel for 
the defence, he has the opportunity of touching up.”’ 

‘¢ T hope he will add no nonsense of his own,’’ replied Sibald, 
with the pride of a novice. 

“Oh, no: but these popular actors watch the temper of the 
audience; at the right moment, they throw in a word, or look, 
which heightens the fun. Rely on it the house will be in roars of 
laughter. You may rely on Grinwell without the slightest fear. 
The piece has in it every element of success !—an interesting plot, 
wrought-up diction, striking situations, and one of the most original 
comic characters !—oh, Sibald! how I long for to-morrow.”’ 

To-morrow came! At five o’clock that afternoon, Charles called 
in Park Street, and, with Sir Sibald, drove up to the stage-door of 
ee, and they took up their position in the manager’s box 

oft. 

Charles had secured the assistance of several friends, who were 
to be scattered in different parts of the house to support the piece ; 
they were to keep their eyes on him, as he sat leaning forward in 
the box, and, whenever he pulled off his glove, cry “ Bravo!” 
using their sticks and lungs with equal force. 
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- The house was crowded ; something had been going on in London 
that morning, and the idlers finished up the day at the theatre. 
Ah! Sibald, thine hour is come! Hark! the first notes of the 
violins ; the overture is ended—the curtain rises ;—we are on the 
terrace in front of the baron’s castle—a beautiful scene! distant 
mountains, flowing river : the dresses are superb !no expense spared ! 
from the time the piece was pronounced a sure card. 

All went on with progressive interest until the grand scene of 
the first act, where Mrs. Mellish achieved a triumphant success. She 
carried the audience with her by the impassioned fervour which she 
threw into the part of Carlotta, and her splendid declamation brought 
out every beauty of poetic writing. Hughes, as the favoured lover, 
acted well up to her, and the Brother was sufficiently vengeful and 
fierce. At the climax, Carlotta’s shriek of despair, when she rose 
from clasping her loyer’s lifeless form, was quite Siddonian. She 
rushes to the precipice—the figure is plunged into the river (most 
of the spectators believing it to be the real Carlotta) ; and thus ends 
the first act, amidst thunders of genuine applause ! 

In the Trial Scene (the middle of the second act), it might be 
objected that, in a land where the ‘‘ Code Napoleon ’’ is established, 
the proceeding should exactly resemble our British Courts of Jus. 
tice ; but, remember, Shakespeare brings the sea to Bohemia, and 
the use of gunpowder to the reign of King John; moreover, dear 
reader, we are anxious to plead for our author in this particular, 
conscious that in this very book there are similar discrepancies. 

The court is set—judge and jury all attention; the innocent 
prisoner—a poor, stupid-looking young fellow—in the dock ; counsel 
for the prosecution ready to open the case ; house interested, and 
in good humour. The preparatory speech short, that Grinwell might 
have more play; he was received as he entered the court with a 
burst of laughter—the character was complete. 

Grinwell felt elated—up to anything—the audience and himself 
as one—his friends ready to delight in any joke he might offer. Not 
content with the point of the text, this talented comedian, like many 
a man led away by vanity, launched out into witticisms of his own, 
on the elastic nature of forensic conscience, and the lawyer cutting 
short a defence when a pleasant dinner engagement was in view ; 
the more the house laughed the stronger his lashings. 

At this unlucky moment, a party of young Templars, who had 
dined together in Hall, entered the pit, and pushed on to the front 
benches. Grinwell’s attack met their ears. True, Dickens has 
written similar jokes on the profession ; but it is one thing to write 
what a man reads in his closet or to a family circle, and another to 
utter on the stage what is heard by hundreds with various feelings 
and opinions. 
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No sooner did the young candidates for legal honours hear the 
libel on their character than a few hisses mingled with the laughs. 
Grinwell heeded them not; throwing his old rusty gown over his 
arm, in imitation of a celebrated counsel of that day, he persisted 
in his jokes. Then arose the cry, ‘‘Shame! shame!’’ and then, 
“ Off! off!’ louder and louder. No epidemic so catching as a 
theatrical row. All the young idlers joined the cries, ‘* Off! off! 
Shame! shame !”’ not in the least knowing for what they clamoured— 
they only enjoyed the fun ; while the leaders of the fray, elated with 
triumph, drove the popular actor from the court. The scene quickly 
changed, and Carlotta, the favourite actress, came on, appealing to 
the house, with humble curtseys and sweet smiles. 

** Retire! retire!’ was the order. Vain the stick thumpings, 
the counter-cries of Charles Mansfield’s friends scattered through 
the house; their shouts were drowned in the storm. The stage- 
manager came on to the foot-lights, with a very long face, and 
. pitiful tones, entreating to know the pleasure of the house. 

** Ladies and gentlemen! may I ask—’’ 

‘“‘ Withdraw the piece !’’ cried the attacking party, flushed with 
victory. 

The manager retired ; another splendid scene was set to propi- 
tiate with its beauty the irate band. Vain, vain all attempts at 
pacification ; up rose the Templars—up rose the riotous party who 
had joined them—while in one furious, united roar, came the only 
words, ‘‘ Withdraw the piece !”’ 

After a few moments, finding the mob increase, and apprehen- 
sive for the safety of his property, the manager sent forward a man 
carrying along pole, to the top of which was fastened a paper bear- 
ing in large letters the announcement, ‘‘ This piece is withdrawn !” 
Down fell the green curtain ! Three cheers of victory, and one more! 
every sound that human voice can utter of exultation! The Temp. 
lars were revenged ; and Sibald; whose sensitive nature would have 
shrunk from approving voices, had to hear the harsh condemnation 
of his first dramatic effort. 

The manager hastened round to explain and temporise with the 
author—he was gone! Charles had called a cab, and carried his 
friend back to Park Street—there his indignant feelings strongly 
contrasted with the philosophic calmness of our victimised author. 
Sibald entreated Charles not to argue against fate. The Baronet 
was certain from the first that something would mar the undertaking 
—that he was doomed to disappointment—that the manners and 
feelings of the present age were unsuited to his nature. He must 
€ndure them, but only seek contentment within himself. 

Far, far different, was Charles’s state of mind, when that honest- 


individual read next morning in one of the leading news. 
Papers the following notice :— 
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7 THEATRE.—Last evening a Three-Act Drama was produced at this: 
popular place of amusement, entitled ‘The Baron’s Daughter.’ The scenery 
artistic, the dresses superb, and, need we add, the acting perfect. Mrs, 
Mellish the heroine. But nothing could save the piece. Made up of extra- 
vagant sentiment and nefarious attacks, intended for wit, on the laws and in- 
stitutions of the country, we were glad there’was sufficient spirit in a British 
public to hoot these libels from the stage. 

“They were put into Grinwell’s mouth. We pitied Grinwell! he en- 
deavoured to soften them, but in vain. 

‘We are told the piece was written by a member of the aristocracy—we. 
advise him not to pull down what his ancestors fought hard to establish.” 


On reading this paragraph, Charles Mansfield started from the 
breakfast-table, and wrote a full explanation of facts to the Editor, 
containing, for assurance, his name and address, private—signed for 
publication, ‘‘ A Lover of Justice.” It went into the waste-basket. 
The beautiful scenery was reserved for the next year’s pantomime— 
the dresses cut up for a new melo-dramatic, serio-comico extrava. 
ganza, entitled, “ The Fortunes of a Frog.” 

Charles’s friends, who had been let into the secret of the forth. 
coming play, all agreed they were not surprised at its failure. Of 
course Sir Sibald expressed eccentric opinions. The signal disap- 
pointment—the fatality attached to the Baronet’s plans—caused 
increasing perplexity to his friend, so anxiously desirous of finding 
amusement for one who would not be amused, employment for one 
whose life was a waking dream ! 

About this time Charles was called away for a few weeks to 
Inspect accounts, and grant leases, on a family estate in York- 
shire. 

The morning after his return, at a very matutinal hour, Sir 
Sibald Trevanion called at his lodgings, and imparted a resolution, 
which opened the prospect of the surest path to human happiness— 
he had resolved to marry ! 

** You are right,’’ replied Charles, delighted to think the heavy 
stone he vainly tried to roll up would now be readily moved by a 
beloved and loving wife—‘‘ you are right, my dear friend! You will 
have some one to please instead of yourself, and find it easier. Who 
is the lady ?”’ 

‘* Charles,’’ rejoined Sir Sibald, ‘‘I have not yet seen the 
woman I could love with that devotion of which my nature is cap- 
able, and which [ long to bestow. The dress, the glare, the challenge 
for man’s notice, which prevails in females, is, to my taste, vulgar. 
Would that I could find that retiring modesty, hiding its beauty with 
a bashful veil at the approach of man’s admiration, a mind: unso- 
phisticated, unspoilt by the world’s degrading lessons !’’ 

‘* Exactly so!’’ said Charles, thoughtfully ; then he paused. 
“Such a girl I could worship,’’ continued the Baronet. 
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“ Of course!’’ said Charles ; and he took two turns across the 
room, in deeper thought than he had ever indulged during his life ; 
then he stopped, and confronted his friend. ‘ Now, Sibald,” he 


** you need not mind what I am going to say—at any rate, 
do not be offended.”’ ; 


“ Offended by you, Charles? Impossible!” 

“T am sure you will not,’ replied Mansfield, grasping his 
friend’s hand with hearty frankness. ‘‘ Well, then, it strikes me 
you might be very happy with my sister.”’ 

*“ Eveline is a child.”’ 


“‘ Time runs on, Sibald: Eveline will be seventeen in October ; 
many girls are married at that age.”’ 


‘‘ Nothing in this world could exceed my happiness in being 
really, as I am in heart, your brother !”’ 

“You must not think, my dear Sibald, I wish to push my 
sister. It does seem odd that 1 should mention her ; indeed, you 
are the only man to whom, at her tender age, I would entrust her. 
Brothers are no judges; but Aunt Mansfield says she is a very 
pretty girl. She came up from Hastings last week, where she has 
been with a lady and her daughters. She was such a delicate child, 
we thought that better than a regular school. My aunt does not 
intend she should return, being too young to be presented. From 
her mother’s marriage-settlement, Eveline’s fortune is seven thou- 
sand pounds ; I shall make it ten, and give her jewels.” 

“Talk not of fortune!’’ exclaimed Sibald. ‘‘ Shall I possess 
her first affections ?”’ 

“ Really, that is an awkward point,’’ said Charles, laughing ; 
“T hear much of a white kitten, and a German canary. Except 
these rivals, you are secure. Seriously, my dear Sibald, she knows 
nothing oflove. Eveline has never been with other girls to imbibe 
precocious ideas. Her first love lesson wlll be from a husband ;— 
you must teach her.’’ 

“ What precious hopes you open to my heart!’ said the ardent 
enthusiast. ‘‘ When will you permit me to meet your sister ?”’ 

“To-day, if you will,’’ replied Charles. “ Drop in here at 
seven o'clock. I shall ask Aunt Mansfield to dine with me, and 
bring Eveline. My uncle, I know, is going to a reception banquet 
at the club. But remember, Sibald, you are not bound by-anything 
We have said. When you have seen Eveline, should you still enter. 
tain the subject, we can talk more about it.” 

With these words, and a reminder to be punctual at seven, 
Charles Mansfield parted from his friend for the rest of the morning. 


Sibald wandered forth through the park too enraptured by fancy 
to endure the idlers of fashion who began to throng there ; he chose 
the most remote secluded spot in Kensington Gardens ; there he 
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sat down to feed his thoughts with fond imaginings, though certain 
of beholding the original that very evening. He waited not for the 
reality, but began to picture a being according to his own fancy—a 
Byronic creature—innocent and pure; the simplicity of a child 
blended with the fervent passions of: impulsive womanhood. Was 
she a brunette? Did she 
* Walk in beauty like the night 
Of southern climes and starry skies ; 


While all that’s dark, and all that’s bright, 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes.” 


Or was Eveline a tender blonde ? 
“That eye in liquid circles moving, 
That cheek abash’d at man’s approving ; 
The one love’s arrows darting round, 
The other blushing at the wound.” 


As Sir Sibald gave emphatic utterance to these quotations, two 
nursemaids, with their respective young broods, passed by. 

“ Nancy, that’s a play-actor,’’ said one of them. 

‘* Most likely, Susan. I shouldn’t wonder if it ain’t Mr. Buck. 
stone. Iseed him once at the ’Delphi, and he split my sides with 
laughing.”’ 

“No, Nancy; Mr. Buckstone is in the comedy line; this here 
one is in the tragedy compartment ; don’t you see how he flashes 
his heyes, and throws out his harms ?” 

‘* Oh, yes, Susan; it was beautiful when he said, ‘ And all 
what’s black, and all what’s white, meets in the casket of her 
heyes !’”’ 

“Yes, Nancy; but the best was—‘ She walked on duty all the 
night.’ Didn't he say that grand?” | 

“ Oh, grand indeed! Not common talk, what everybody un- 
derstands. Let us go and hear some more of it.’? But the enthu- 
siast was gone; a distant church clock told Sir Sibald it was time to 
return to his hotel aud dress for dinner. : 

Had the young Baronet been a vain man he might assuredly 
have gratified his feelmgs at the looking-glass before he went to 
Curzon Street. Excitement had given animation to his fine features, 
a charm they usually wanted; in truth, he looked and moved a 
lover few women’s hearts could resist. But Sibald’s thoughts were 
only occupied by the coming interview ; with impatient eagerness 
he repaired to Charles’s lodging. The drawing-room was untenanted 
—the blinds drawn down—the candles not yet lighted. Charles 
had ridden some miles out of town to be present at a trotting-match ; 
the ladies not yet arrived. Sibald chose a remote corner in the 
back drawing-room, where a smart fire threw an uncertain light in 
the apartment. 
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Twenty minutes elapsed ; then a thundering knock ; a dashing 
open barouche stopped at the door; then the peculiar sweep of 
female drapery on the stairs, and Mrs. Mansfield, followed by a tall, 
slender girl, entered the front room—just returned from their morn- 
ing drive. | 

Mrs. Mansfield was perfectly aware that Sibald was in the next 
room, though he did not rise; but she affected to be ignorant of his 
presence. Between the young Baronet and herself had always 
existed a certain polite aversion. Sibald thought her heartless, 
worldly, and sarcastic. She resented his influence with her nephew. 
(Having reigned despotic thirty years over the gallant colonel, she 
felt it hard not to manage “‘ a boy like Charles ’’). | 

Assuming a ‘‘ quite-at-home”’ air, Mrs, Mansfield drew up a 
blind, went to one of the pier-glasses, and, while taking off her 
bonnet and mantle, beheld Sir Sibald’s eyes intently fixed on Eve- 
line, who was performing the same ceremonies of the toilet at the 
other end of the room, : 

“ It is really provoking in your brother to make it late to-day,”’ 
said her aunt, still confronting the glass. ‘ I wish we had dined 
quietly at home. I told him when he insisted on our coming, that’ 
we must have time to dress for the opera. I hate to be hurried, 
and really you must not lose the first act of the ballet.”’ 

“Is Miss Mansfield so much pleased with the French ballet ?’” 
said the Baronet. 

‘Oh, Sir Sibald!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Mansfield, turning round 
with a well-acted start of surprise. ‘‘ You are kind enough to 
favour us with your notice! Miss Mansfield, I trust, likes what- 
ever the rest of the world likes. I should much regret to see 
singularity of taste in so young a lady.”’ 

“ But if the taste was artificial and bad ?”’ 

‘T never argue,”’ replied the lady; ‘‘ it is too much trouble, 
especially with philosophers. All I wish is, that Charles would 
come home, and let us have dinner.”’ 

“My brother said half-past seven.’’ These, the first words 
Eveline had spoken, were in defence of the absent. Sibald felt 
pleased; in a few minutes the well-known knock was heard, and 
Charles, (having taken only ten minutes to change his dress), all 
smiles and good humour, joined his guests, his first question— 

“ Aunt, have you introduced Sir Sibald ?”’ 

“Mrs. Mansfield has not done me that honour,” replied the 
Baronet. 

_“*I rejoice to hear it,”’ said Charles; ‘‘ that pleasure, then, be 
mine.’’ 

Taking Sibald’s hand, he led him across the room to the table 

where Eveline sat amusing herself with a book of fine engravings. 
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“ Eveline, my love,’’ he said, with marked expression, “ this is 
my dearest friend, Sir Sibald Trevanion; as a friend, give him 
welcome.” 

Sir Sihald bowed in a very earnest manner. The young lady 
rose, and with a grace rendered more touching by the extreme 
simplicity of her appearance, curtsied very low, but could summon 
no words in reply. 

** Have you been long here ?”’ said Charles, to his friend. 

** Long enough, unfortunately, to differ in opinion from Mrs. 


** Then be reconciled as you hand her to dinner.”” Thus saying, 
and dinner announced, Charles, with his sister, followed the dissi- 
milating pair. 

A round dining-table brings your party into close contact, de- 
lightful with intimate friends, otherwise, rather trying. As Sir 
Sibald thus beheld the real, loving Eveline, she most probably fell 
short of the ideal being his morning dreams had depicted; yet Eve- 
line was a very pretty girl ;—a pure, delicate complexion, the fea- 
tures small and pronounced ; the hazel eyes, diligently cast down, 
preventing any marked expression, but harmonising with the general 
softness of the countenance ; the whole appearance, that of a tall, 
childish girl, very shy before company. Still, there was an innate 
gracefulness—something so truly modest and refined—that Sibald’s 
feelings and judgment were won, in the absence of imaginary 
charms. 

The moment the ladies left the room, he entreated Charles to 
remove Eveline from the authority and precepts of Mrs. Mansfield. 

“Sacrifice not her pure, sensitive,nature, to the hardening 
influences of Fashion !”’ 

** Are you resolved to claim an interest in my sister ?”’ 

** T claim her as my wife, if she accepts my love,’’ replied Sibald. 
“Surely, for, as I hope, the brief interval before her marriage she 
may remain with you.”’ 

“* Be it as you will. She shall remain here. I have the right 
to direct. Mrs. Mansfield is not my sister’s guardian though her 
husband was mine.”’ 

** Charles, be prepared for her strong opposition to the match. 
Your aunt’s dislike towards me is too marked to be mistaken.” 

“‘ Sibald, I promise you Eveline shall remain here until you 
have wooed and won her. My aunt has no right to interfere. I 
shall settle the business this very night.” 

Though young Mansfield went forth to the combat with the front 
of a lion, he rather dreaded it. The ladies were sipping coffee—the 
carriage at thedoor.  - 

Charles, rather confused by the‘sharp glance of Mrs. Mansfield’s 
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eye, hastily requested to speak with her. She followed her nephew 
into the back drawing-room with a lofty aspect ; he closed the fold- 
ing-doors; he began tospeak—she stopped him. = 

‘‘ Spare explanations, Charles! I saw the whole plan imme- 
diately. You are extremely wrong in sacrificing the poor girl to. 
that eccentric mortal.’’ 

“ Eveline is free ; she can refuse him.”’ 

“She! poor child, what does she know about him? She will 
do as you bid her, and be miserable. Had you allowed your sister 
to remain with me, I should have brought her out properly next. 
year, and at eighteen she would have made a splendid match. But 
take your own way; you will have a great deal to answer for. My 
carriage is come—good night! Of course, Eveline will now be with 
you. I have no wish to superintend the courtship.”’ 

Returning for an instant to the front room, Mrs. Mansfield gave 
Eveline an affectionate kiss, and, refusing Charles’s arm, hastened 
down stairs, drove home, and dressed for the opera. 

Charles rejoined his friend, passing a hasty remark to Eveline, 
that, as the evening was chilly, she must not go out. Sir Sibald 

him as to the way in which Mrs. Mansfield received the 
notice. Charles passed the question over as well as he could, merely 
saying that his aunt thought Eveline too young to marry ; evading 
more decided objections, Charles led the way to the drawing-room. 
Eveline played very prettily on the harp—her brother had purchased 
one against she came home; and in a sweet warbling voice she 
could sing plaintive or lively airs; but this evening her voice trem- 
bled, and was out of fune. The failure, however, was of little con- 
sequence ; Sibald knew nothing of music; all he thought in the 
present instance was, that Eveline showed amiable feeling in trying 
to please others. Charles was glad when his friend took leave. At 
half-past eleven, Eveline’s servant, a faithful creature, who had 
nursed her fragile childhood, appeared at the door with a lighted 
candle to attend the young lady to the bedroom prepared for her. 

“* You need not wait, Anne,” said Charles. ‘‘ Go to my sister's 
room; she will soon come.”’ : 

Closing the door, he turned to Eveline, with a delighted face 
and informed her, that on the following day she must be prepared to 
receive his friend’s proposal. 

Eveline received the intelligence in a very different manner 
from the tranquil acquiescence her brother expected. 

_ “* Impossible!’ she exclaimed, with agitation. “ You are jest- 
ing! It is impossible !” 

“Impossible? Why, my little lily bird? Why should not a 
young man wish to marry snch a sweet, affectionate, dear girl, as 
my Eveline?” The happy brother laid his hand on her silky browr 
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tresses, and kissed her fondly. “ It is quite true, dear. Sir Sibald 
will tell you so himself to-morrow.’ 

‘“* Oh, Charles! I am not worthy of him—so good! so noble. 
hearted !’’ : 


“In two hours you have made wonderful discoveries,’’ said 
Charles, laughing. 

“The moment he spoke,”’ she continued, her swimming eyes 
kindling with emotion, “ I felt what a superior being he is; every 
word he utters goes to the heart; you feel it is right. When he 
spoke of the homeless poor, and their sufferings, and what might be 

done if we thought about them, oh! it was like a divine friend, 
pleading for them.” 

The young girl paused, abashed at the sound of her own voice 
in his praise. 

If Sibald could have seen her then! 

“ T am so glad you like him,”’ said Charles, rather surprised by 
this burst of animation from his timid sister. ‘ Though not a Di. 
vinity, Sibald is a good-hearted fellow. I am sure you will be very 
happy together. He is rather peculiar in some ideas; but young 
as you are, my dear, you must not contradict him.” 

“ ‘Who would dare?’ exclaimed Eveline. 

‘I dare very often,” replied her brother. ‘“ However, I am 
truly happy in the prospect of your marriage. God bless you, dar- 
ling! go and dream of Sibald.” Having parted from his sister, 
Charles Mansfield retired to rest. 

“ They were certainly made for each other,’’ was the last thought 
he whispered to his pillow. 

When Mrs. Mansfield returned from the opera, and informed her 
husband of the projected marriage, the Colonel shook his head, and 
called the plan very silly. 

“ Yes, my dear, replied his wife, “ it is rather hard, after the 
pains and care I have taken, to deny me the gratification of intro- 
ducing her. She will be quite thrown away on such a man as Sir 
Sibald ; the last person on earth to make her happy,”’ 

Mrs. Mansfield was a well-intentioned woman ; rather cold and 
worldly in her feeling; with an easy-tempered husband ; no family, 
and abundant means for the frivolities of life; still she had done 
her duty by the little orphan. 

Eveline’s delicate health not allowing the discipline of a school, 
she was placed at the seaside, under the care of a lady and daughters. 
The progress of education, and simple pleasures, filled her young 

life, sheltered from the influence of other girls, whose ideas might 
have destroyed that first beautiful, tender down, which nature places 
round the thoughts of girlhood. A novel she had never read ; never 
conversed with any man except Charles and her Uncle Mansfield ; 
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nor had any notion of love ever entered her mind. The Mansfields 

had a villa at Malvern, where Eveline passed the summer holidays— 

at Christmas, a week in London, to see the pantomimes, and draw 

twelfth cake,—such had been her life ; such the girl called, unpre. 
, to fulfil the most important duties of woman’s life. 

Charles argued, that his sister’s extreme youth and inexperience 
were much in favour of her wedded happiness. ‘* A husband will 
mould her to his own ideas more easily than if he had to contend 
with formed opinions.’’ This was always the end of any difference 
with his uncle and aunt on the subject. But we return from vague 
opinions to realities. 

The day after he first met Miss Mansfield, the Baronet offered 
her his heart and hand; with timid emotion she accepted them. 
For awhile the novelty of his position and the interesting graces of his 
promised. bride, made the lover resolve to be happy. Vain hope! 
Reader, if, in your journey through life, you ever met a genuine 
self.tormentor, you will know how futile the resolution; you will 
remember with what tenacity such a man solves everything into his 
own misery: Say, that Heaven has greatly prospered his lot—that 
he is surrounded with blessings—what then? A moral blindness 
is on his heart ; blessings are unseen. Had Sir Sibald searched the 
wide world round, he could not have found another wife so expressly 
suited to his tastes and habits. But he would not acknowledge 
this; he endeavoured to test her feelings, to discover something 
adverse to his future happiness in her temper; and although each 
day he loved her more, the more he probed for disappointment. 

On the morning of that day which had to decide her destiny in 
life, Eveline Mansfield was im-mind and feelings a child—a_sweet- 
tempered, docile, lively being—accomplished. graceful, and affec- 
tionate. She met him—she heard the deep tone of his impressive 
voice, the sentiments it expressed seemed to elevate his nature; and 
when told to love this man, the sudden tide of woman’s feelings 
rushed upon her—sudden, painful, overwhelming. The trembling 

girl, frightened by the new emotion, shrunk into silence! conscious 
feelings heaved her bosom and chained her tongue; no longer the 
merry laugh, the thoughtless words, free and happy, marked her 
tender age ; constant communion with a high-wrought mind like 
Sibald’s, his fascinating person—nay, even his wayward temper— 
entirely subdued Eveline.. As her affection grew more intense, so 
did the dread increase of giving pain or displeasure to a nature she 
could not understand; anxious days, too often sleepless nights, 
robbed her countenance of its youthful smiles, her heart of rest and 
peace. 

When the glance of his melancholy dark eye fell on her, how 


did Eveline long to say, ‘‘ Sibald! Sibald! let me try to solace 
your heart!’ : 
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_ Shedared not; a strange fear came over her. Often when his 
footsteps approached, she left the room, waiting for composure to 
weet him. 


This timidity—young love’s first blossom—was construed by 
Sibald into want of feeling. 

“She is heartless!’’ mentally exclaimed the self-tormentor, 
** An automaton of fashionable life! a worthy pupil of Mrs. Mans. 
field! Yet it is not her fault being incapable of strong affection, 
She cannot comprehend the yearning of my heart! She shall never 
suspect the void! I will study to promote her happiness, though 
she can never contribute to mine !”’ ) 

Charles saw no cloud in the sky. Sibald was always by Eve. 
line’s side ; early walks or rides—summer drives—he was always 
in attendance; or, when at home, he would read to her—not for 
the delight of pleasing or instructing ber, but to watch her feelings, 
to discover if she were interested in the right place, or whether the 
characters and events produced the proper sympathy. Poor Eveline 
‘only felt that he was near! she heard his voice! and the throb. 
bings of her heart alone made answer. 

Occasional family dinner meetings at the Mansfields were almost 
the only opportunities Mrs. Mansfield availed herself of for seeing 
her niece. One day, Charles being engaged to a bachelor party, 
requested his aunt to dine with Eveline—Sibald would be there. 

Mrs. Mansfield was going that evening to a party, where some 
eminent musical professionals were expected. When her carriage 
came, and she rose to leave, she said— 

‘** I wish, Eveline, you could have gone with me; there will be 
several girls there who are not out.’’ 

Sibald handed the lady to the carriage, and returned up stairs. 

“ It pains, it grieves me, Eveline,’’ then he said, mournfully, 
**to be a bar to your pleasures. Yes, it is too true! my presence 
hindered your enjoyment of hours suited to your taste. I marked 
your wishful glance when Mrs. Mansfield spoke of the gay assembly. 
Be assured when, as a husband, I might claim authority, I will never 
prevent you from sharing the amusements in which you delight.” 

Eveline should have expressed the feelings of her heart, and 
assured the wayward lover that his presence was the only pleasure 
she desired ; but his tone and manner were so sad and reproachful, 
that the poor girl was utterly unable to speak ; she sat mute and 
trembling, her eyes fixed on the ground ; no look, no sweet whisper, 
assured him he was mistaken. 

“ Heartless ! heartless !’’ he cried, starting up in a transport of 
woe. Then, in an altered tone, ‘‘ Pardon me, Miss Mansfield! I 
meant not to offend. I will no longer inflict my presence—” and 
he abruptly left the house. 
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. Charles was late ; two o’clock when he put in his latch-key. 
As he passed the drawing-room door, in going up to his room, he 
saw candles still alight, and, to his infinite surprise, found his sister, 
She called to him faintly. 

“‘ My dear creature, why are you not in bed?’’ said her brother, 
taking her cold trembling hand. 3 

‘*T have sat up to speak to you,’’ she replied; ‘‘I must, 
Charles—I must !’’ as she wrung his hand, it was flooded with burn. 
ing tears. He was alarmed. 

‘“‘ Dear Eveline! what is it? Is Sibald ill? He looked very 
pale to-day.” 

** No—no, Charles.’’ Here a burst of sobs shook her frame ; she 
sank down beside her brother, who tenderly supported her. ‘‘ Oh, 
Charles !’’ at last she said, subduing the paroxysm of sobbing, the 
words broken amid a fresh gush of tears, ‘‘ he loves me not!”” The 
poor girl looked up in Charles’s face—the story of her misery was 
told! 

“ Ridiculous nonsense !"’ said her brother, relieved to think there 
was no real cause for this excitement. ‘‘ Not love you! Why 
should he ask to marry you !—a young man, who, by birth, talents, 
and position, might have married a duke’s daughter !’’ 

** He loves me not!’’ Eveline repeated, in a calmer manner, 
yet fixed in the belief. ‘‘ And I love him so dearly !’’ 

Charles was too fond of his sister to be really angry, but judged 
it proper to appear so. 

** Eveline,’’—he spoke very sternly—‘ I warn YOU, if you will 
inflict such scenes on Sir Sibald, his ideas of female delicacy are so 
strict, that he will break-off the match; then you will have made 
yourself and me sufficiently ridiculous. My friend chose you, not 
for -your pretty face, which you are trying to spoil, but because he 
ae you free from the airs or the whims of fantastical young 

es,”” 

** I am not worthy of him—I feel that I am not,’’ said Eveline. 
* And if he knew how dearly I love him, and would die to please 
him”’—(here again she burst into tears)—‘ he would not call me 
heartless if he loved me !”’ 

Ah, Eveline! in a mother’s bosom couldest thou hide thy tear- 
worn blushing face! While nestled there, thy young arms clasped 
tound her waist, she would have whispered soothing words to thee 
~—told thee these new alarms in thy virgin breast were the germs 
of future joys, of sacred affections, the fruition of love! There was 
no such comforter for thee. Oh! might Sibald know thy heart! 
might thy beloved one feel that his sweet smile was paradise to * 
thee | that the fear of giving him one moment’s pain alone caused 

thy silence! with grateful adoration would he have knelt at thy 
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_ She dared not; a strange fear came over her. Often when his 
footsteps approached, she left the room, waiting for composure to 
meet him. 

This timidity—young love’s first blossom—was construed by 
Sibald into want of feeling. 

“She is heartless!’’ mentally exclaimed the self-tormentor, 
** An automaton of fashionable life! a worthy pupil of Mrs. Mang. 
field! Yet it is not her fault being incapable of strong affection, 
She cannot comprehend the yearning of my heart! She shall never 
suspect the void! I will study to promote her happiness, though 
she can never contribute to mine !”’ 

Charles saw no cloud in the sky. Sibald was always by Eve. 
line’s side ; early walks or rides—summer drives—he was always 
in attendance; or, when at home, he would read to her—not for 
the delight of pleasing or instructing ber, but to watch her feelings, 
to discover if she were interested in the right place, or whether the 
characters and events produced the proper sympathy. Poor Eveline 


‘only felt that he was near! she heard his voice! and the throb. 


bings of her heart alone made answer. 

Occasional family dinner meetings at the Mansfields were almost 
the only opportunities Mrs. Mansfield availed herself of for seeing 
her niece. One day, Charles being engaged to a bachelor party, 
requested his aunt to dine with Eveline—Sibald would be there. 

Mrs. Mansfield was going that evening to a party, where some 
eminent musical professionals were expected. When her carriage 
came, and she rose to leave, she said— 

‘* ] wish, Eveline, you could have gone with me; there will be 
several girls there who are not out.”’ 

Sibald handed the lady to the carriage, and returned up stairs. 

“ It pains, it grieves me, Eveline,’’ then he said, mournfully, 
“*to be a bar to your pleasures. Yes, it is too true! my presence 
hindered your enjoyment of hours suited to your taste. I marked 
your wishful glance when Mrs. Mansfield spoke of the gay assembly. 
Be assured when, as a husband, I might claim authority, I will never 
prevent you from sharing the amusements in which you delight.” 

Eveline should have expressed the feelings of her heart, and 
assured the wayward lover that his presence was the only pleasure 
she desired ; but his tone and manner were so sad and reproachful, 
that the poor girl was utterly unable to speak ; she sat mute and 
trembling, her eyes fixed on the ground ; no look, no sweet whisper, 
assured him he was mistaken. 

“ Heartless ! heartless !’’ he cried, starting up in a transport of 
woe. Then, in an altered tone, ‘‘ Pardon me, Miss Mansfeld Nf 
meant not to offend. I will no longer inflict my presence—” and 
he abruptly left the house. 
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Charles was late ; two o’clock when he put in his latch-key. 
As he passed the drawing-room door, in going up to his room, he 
saw candles still alight, and, to his infinite surprise, found his sister, 
She called to him faintly. | 

“« My dear creature, why are you not in bed?’’ said her brother, 
taking her cold trembling hand. : 

‘‘T have sat up to speak to you,’’ she replied; ‘‘I must, 
Charles—I must !’’ as she wrung his hand, it was flooded with burn. 
ing tears. He was alarmed. 

‘“‘ Dear Eveline! what is it? Is Sibald ill? He looked very 
pale to-day.” 

** No—no, Charles.’’ Here a burst of sobs shook her frame ; she 
sank down beside her brother, who tenderly supported her. ‘‘ Oh, 
Charles !’’ at last she said, subduing the paroxysm of sobbing, the 
words broken amid a fresh gush of tears, ‘‘ he loves me not!’’ The 

poor girl looked up in Charles’s face—the story of her misery was 
told! 

“ Ridiculous nonsense !’’ said her brother, relieved to think there 
was no real cause for this excitement. ‘‘ Not love you! Why 
should he ask to marry you !—a young man, who, by birth, talents, 
and position, might have married a duke’s daughter !”’ 

** He loves me not!’’ Eveline repeated, in a calmer manner, 
yet fixed in the belief. ‘‘ And I love him so dearly !’’ 

Charles was too fond of his sister to be really angry, but judged 
it proper to appear so. 

‘* Eveline,’’—he spoke very sternly—‘ I warn YOU, if you will 
inflict such scenes on Sir Sibald, his ideas of female delicacy are so 
strict, that he will break.off the match; then you will have made 
yourself and me sufficiently ridiculous. My friend chose you, not 
for-your pretty face, which you are trying to spoil, but because he 
ee you free from the airs or the whims of fantastical young 

es.”” 

‘**T am not worthy of him—I feel that I am not,’’ said Eveline. 
** And if he knew how dearly I love him, and would die to please 
him’’—(here again she burst into tears)—* he would not call me 
heartless if he loved me !”’ 

Ah, Eveline! in a mother’s bosom couldest thou hide thy tear- 
worn blushing face! While nestled there, thy young arms clasped 
tound her waist, she would have whispered soothing words to thee 
told thee these new alarms in thy virgin breast were the germs 
of future joys, of sacred affections, the fruition of love! There was 
no such comforter for thee. Oh! might Sibald know thy heart! 


might thy beloved one feel that his sweet smile was paradise to ’ 


thee! that the fear of giving him one moment’s pain alone caused 


thy silence! with grateful adoration would he have knelt at thy 
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feet, Eveline, and poured out his heart in blessings upon thee. Wil! 
no kind angel whisper it to his dreams? Alas! he is left in com. 
plete delusion. Charles, inexperienced as to the nicer shades of 
feeling that marked the iar character of his friend, but conver. 
sant with Sibald’s fastidious notions of women, feared that any im. 
pulsive feelings would disgust him, and resolved to crush them in 
his sister. 

** What business has a girl to think of love until she is married, 
far less to talk of it ?’’ he said, in the same authoritative tones. ‘‘ I 
never thought a sister of mine could be so forward.”’ 

As he uttered this reproach, Eveline’s face, neck, and arms, 
flushed deeply ; her tears were dried in a moment. 

** Good night, Charles,” she spoke, gently, but very calmly. 
“ Be assured, neither you nor Sir Sibald shall have my feelings 
thrust upon you.”’ 

There was a proud dignity in her manner Charles had never 
before seen. It is true, when she reached her chamber, when no 
eye could see, or ear hear, while her prayers ascended to the Throne 
of Mercy, she lifted up her voice and wept. But Eveline’s character, 
with all her timid gentleness, possessed a virtuous strength, a higher 
tone}than usual at her age. Charles had called her “ a forward girl.” 
She had to conquer this opinion ; she resolved to do so. When she 
rose from a sleepless bed, Eveline Mansfield felt she could act the 
part which her brother and the world seemed to require. 

Sibald met her that day with more tenderness of manner than 
usually marked his greeting. He saw her pale cheek, and tear- 
swollen eyelids ; he remembered he had spoken harshly, and parted 
from her abruptly. His kindly heart was touched; but the gil 
who would the previous day have sunk into his arms, now received 
the caress with coldness. Charles was present. Never again would 
he call her ‘‘ a forward girl.’’ Every hour only tended to convince 
Sibald that his first opinion was true, and that Eveline was incapable 
of strong affection; too proud to sue for the tenderness that he 
felt he deserved, and in spite of his determination to stand by his 
fate, an occasional cloud was on his brow. 

** They are both very whimsical,’’ thought Charles ; ‘‘ just alike. 
When they are married it will be all right : the sooner the better.” 

One favourable change arose on the aspect. Mrs. Mansfield, like 
a woman of the world, when the marriage was finally settled, made 
no further objections, behaving towards Sibald with friendly polite- 
ness, and testifying a maternal affection for the girl to whom she 
acted as a mother. 

As the time drew near, she was frequently at the house—super- 
intending the trousseau, selecting the bridesmaids, and, with a good 
grace, fulfilling all matronly duties. 
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Charles, having lately purchased a small property near Windsor 
—Beech Lodge—it was arranged that the newly.wedded pair should 
go there for a few weeks, previous to their arrival at Trevanion Hall. 
All is prepared ;—the settlements are drawn—the jewels reset—the 
day fixed. 

Eveline! that day will seal your fate! weal or woe for a heart 
like yours ; more tender, more affectionate, more timid, there could 
not be; yet deep thoughtfulness—unusual at her girlish years— 
possessed Eveline Mansfield’s spirit; and when she retired to rest 
on the eve of her bridal, who could have fathomed it ? 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE wedding-morning, bright and cloudless, gave promise of a 
lovely day—a welcome omen of felicity. Mrs. Mansfield came very 
early, partook of the petit déjeuner, and lent her assistance at the 
toilet of the bride. Eveline draped, wreathed, and veiled, resembled 
some fancied marble statue of Juliet ; had the heart been searched, 
Juliet’s fatal, fond idolatry, would have stamped the likeness—the 
statue, not the eye —the woman was impenetrably concealed. 

As Sibald stood by her side at the altar, he watched with in- 
tense anxiety for some sign of emotion: there was none, not the 
slightest. She bowed assent tothe holy vow, but uttered no word ; 
yet, since Eveline stood there, a mighty rush of feelings had strug- 
gled for the mastery; fear and joy, hopes, doubts, and passions 
assailed her breast. She endured that inward tempest, resolved to 
betray no weakness; but at the last—all else concluded —when the 
Rector of St. George’s, with impressive voice and outstretched 
hands, pronounced the fiat of the Church, “‘ man and wife,’’—Sibald 
hers, she his,—then the tenacity by which the poor girl had 
kept back her feelings, suddenly gave way—the tide of rapture was 
too high—the swelling heart could bear no more,-—with one sob, 
breathless and fainting, she fell back into her brother’s arms! 

Water! Essences! The vestry—a scene! 

The bridegroom was miserably shocked ! He could scarcely bear 
to follow the agitated party, which, with tender{care, assisted in re- 
storing the unconscious bride. Sir Sibald fully believed. that re- 
pugnance to the marriage was the cause of her emotion; that she 
would never have consented, but for fear of her brother; and that 
when irrevocably united, she could no longer conceal her aversion. 
Had he reached the climax of distress? No! 

Lady Trevanion soon recovered: she declared herself perfectly 
Well, and the party drove off to Colonel Mansfield’s house, Mrs. 
Mansfield, as nearest female relative, having insisted on her privi- 
lege of giving the wedding-breakfast. 
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These are usually dull things, but this was quite an exception ; 
—the Colonel so hospitable; his wife in her favourite element, sur- 

rounded by fashionable friends ; honest Charles, in such exuberant 

spirits—he hugged his sister, he kissed the bridesmaids, he kissed 

his aunt, he made and called for speeches. 

At five o'clock, the Baronet’s elegant chariot, with a splendid 
set of greys, arrived ; the bride had retired to change her dress ; Sir 
Sibald and her brother are waiting in the hall ; a crowd of spectators 
are cheering loudly, as close to the carriage as the police allowed, 
Eveline comes !—the carriage-door opens—all the party assemble to 
take leave of the happy pair—Charles hands his sister in—the 
bridegroom follows—‘‘ Ready !’’ shouts the servant in the dickey 
behind—and off to Windsor! 

A thousand mixed feelings rose in Sibald’s breast when he con. 
sidered himself the protector of that young creature. ‘‘ I will be 
kind to her,”’ thought he; “ it is not her fault that she eaunot love 
me.”’ His reflections were sad; he sighed deeply; he believed 
himself a victim! Half the journey passed, Sir Sibald roused him. 
self from the melancholy reverie. 

“* Eveline,’’ said he, ‘‘ do you think you shall like Beech Lodge? 
it has little to recommend it except perfect quiet; but the park and 
green rides near Virginia Water are now in their beauty. I hope 
you will not feel dull.”’ 

“ Oh, no,”’ she replied, with unwonted animation, ‘I shall like 
it very much, though not so much as your home.”’ 

Could there have been a more loveable speech for a bridegroom’s 
ear? What demon possessed Sibald’s mind that he could pervert 
these words into misery? Who shall say? The spirit of self-tor- 
menting is a most powerful! alchemist. ‘‘ Home!’’ he repeated, in 
a tone difficult to describe, ‘‘ aye, it must be home!’’ The sigh 
which accompanied the words breathed unhappiness; you might 
have exclaimed, “‘ Oh! what a sigh was there.’’ Sibald was thinking 
aloud, forgetful of his companion’s feelings—(into these we shall 
not enter). ‘The carriage drove rapidly, arriving at Beech Lodge 
before seven o’clock. Sibald handed out his bride ; her cheeks were 
deadly pale; she trembled ; to his anxious inquiries she replied, she 
was very tired, but quite well. 

A recherché little dinner was prepared. Charles had frequently 
run down to see that the cottage was delightfully arranced—the 
fipwers Eveline loved best profusely dispersed through the rooms—a 
harp ready for her sweet melodies, —everything showed his brotherly 
affection and tender wish for her happy commencement of wedded 
life. 

The evening was warm; a balmy air came through the shrub 
beries, gently fanning the large beech trees beyond the grounds. 
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Let us stroll through the garden this lovely evening—the air 
will revive you.”’ 

He took Eveline’s hand—it was icy cold; she did not rise; she 
hesitated, as if choosing her words, avoiding his eye the while, then 
said, she had no wish to walk—she must go upstairs, and haye her 
trunks unpacked. 

‘¢ T should think Ann might perform that office,’’ replied Sibald, 
—(Nurse Ann had been sent down the day before. the wedding to 
attend her young lady.) 

“ T would rather go myself,’’ said the bride. 

‘* Please yourself, my dear Eveline; I trust you always will,” 
was Sibald’s response; certainly there appeared little consideration 
for his feelings. 

Eveline, as she spoke, had opened the parlour-door, but instead 
of leaving the room, she turned, and stood more than a minute 
steadfastly gazing at her husband ;—that was a look not to be for- 
gotten ; it was lost on Sibald—he only turned towards the door as 
he heard it close. 

“ Extraordinary girl!’’ murmured Sibald, thus left to his solitary 
reflections. ‘‘ Unpack the trunks-—-settle the drawers,—-any excuse 
to leave me !”’ 

At half-past nine coffee was brought in. 

“ Let Lady Trevanion know coffee is ready,” said Sir Sibald to 
the servant. 

“ Her ladyship is in hér room, Sir Sibald, and sent word down 
she did not wish you to wait; Miss Ann told me so,” replicd the 
man. 

“ Go!’’ said his master, greatly irritated, and pacing the room 
with disordered steps. “ Yet I honour her!’’ he exclaimed; ‘* she 
is constant in her feelings—she avoids me to the last !’’ 

After this brief soliloquy, the Baronet seated himself in one of 
those luxurious chairs which inevitably tempts both body and mind 
to repose. All around was perfect quiet; he had not rung for 
lights, none were brought in ; only the soft moonbeams stole through 
the transparent curtains of the low window, adding to the soothing 
influence around. The truth must be told, however strange, how- 
ever, under circumstances, improper, Sir Sibald fell fast asleep ; on 
waking, quite unconscious of the time, he approached nearer the 
window, drew back the curtains, and consulted his watch—/ul/-past 
twelve—fact! Two hours and a half he had slumbered. In asto- 
nishment and haste he rang the bell; the valet entered with lights. 

“ Send Lady Trevanion’s woman here immediately.” 

‘‘ Mrs. Anne is gone out, Sir Sibald.”’ 

“Out! at this hour? what is it you mean?” 

he man answered not—he had bolted—but in the doorway, next 

appeared the housekeeper, a retired servant of the Mansfiel is, 
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“ Please recollect, Sir Sibald, I knew nothing about it till a 
minute before you rang,” said Mrs. Andrews, in a doleful tone. 

‘* About what ?’’ exclaimed the exasperated Baronet, catching 
up a candle, and mounting the stairs; but the housekeeper was 
before him; she stopped him on the landing as he turned to the 
bridal chamber. 

‘“¢ Pray be composed ; take it quietly—pray do, Sir Sibald !” 

“« Take what ?”” The young man shook off her restraining grasp, 
and entered. 

On the untenanted bed was Eveline’s travelling dress and lace 
shawl; the wax lights still burning round the toilet, upon it several 
jewel and trinket cases, to the key of one was tied a letter ; Sibald 
tore it open—the wedding-ring dropped on the floor—he read _ these 
words :— 




































** BELOVED, ADORED SrpaLp— 
“This once I may call you so ! 

“T leave ‘you free. The words this day spoken in marriage cannot, I 
think, bind you to one unworthy of you. You would have tried to be always 
kind tome. I know that—but it would have been an effort. So superior as 
you are, your wife should be one of whom you can be proud—a highly-gifted, 
brilliant lady, not a weak, simple girl like me. 

“ From the first I felt you could not love me ; and when to-day you sighed 
so sadly at the thought of a home with me, then, Sibald, I resolved to set you 
free. Fear not that I shall ever claim your hand. My future life will be 
passed in strict seclusion, praying for your happiness. 

“ All your beautiful presents I leave except your picture ; that will be my 
husband. 

**T have written to Charles, and told him it is all my doing ; and you are 
not to blame any way. Poor Ann has tried to persuade me ; but seeing me 
determined, I hope will go with me. If 1 do wrong, it is for your happiness. 
Your wife must be the most blessed woman on earth; but my love for you 
strengthens my heart to the sacrifice. 

“ Farewell, beloved Sibald, 
“ As one gone—think of 
“ EVELINE.” 


Sibald read the first few lines, then dropped the letter, and with 
a cry of maddened remorse, rushed from the room. Vain all soothing 
—vain all attempts to calm him! Again he wen into the bedroom 
—caught up the letter—read the whcle. 

“ Eveline! Eveline !’’ he passionately cried, ‘‘ only return 
tome? Dearest love! let me tell you all I feel! only return !”— 
then having found the wedding-ring, Sibald thrust it, with the let- 
ter, into his bosom. No tears had relieved the heart or brain ; it 
was all dry, hard suffering. The terrified servants called in medical 
advice, but before morning the unhappy man lay raving in delirious 
fever. 

Colonel Mansfield arrived the next day, hoping to trace the iu- 
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gitives; meanwhile, the brave old soldier evinced a traly compas- 
sionate feeling towards the sufferer. 

Where was Charles, that most affectionate friend? an express 
sent up from Beech Lodge, reached him at the same time as his sis- 
ter’s letters. Twenty years’ friendship, proof against caprice, and 
all other varying infirmities of humour, was snapped. Charles 
Mansfield declared he would never see Sibald again! That the 
husband must have been cruelly to blame, as a girl so timid and 
as Eveline could not have taken such a step—his sister had been 
driven to it by extreme unkindness. 

We cannot account for such sudden change of feeling without 
pause, or search for the truth ; but this we do know, that when a 
man feels conscious he himself is to blame, he usually endeavours 
to throw the guilt on his friends. Charles Mansfield could not for- 
get how resolutely he had repressed poor Eveline’s emotion, when 
she confessed her fears and doubts, and maiden love; he could not 
but know that if he had hinted these doubts to Sibald, the lover 
would no longer have thought Eveline cold-hearted. Ah! no; all bad 
been happiness. Sibald, enraptured by such tenderness, would have 
caught the trembling, loving creature, to his bosom, and she never, 
never more would have doubted her Sibald’s love. Charles strove 
to banish these reflections, ‘‘ nursing his wrath to keep it warm ;”’ 
while Aunt Mansfield incessantly aggravated it. She had always 
foreseen misery, always said poor Eveline was wretchedly sacrificed, 
married to such an eccentric, morose, unsocial being. Charles owed 
it to his sister’s character, Mrs. Mansfield insisted, to break off all 
intercourse with Sir Sibald. 

Colonel Mansfield remained a fortnight at Beech Lodge, and in 
the course of that time ascertained, that on that ill-starred wedding. 
evening, about half-past ten o’clock, two females came to the White 
Hart Inn at Windsor, and engaged a carriage to Henley. One of 
these persons was short, and rather stout; her companion taller, 
and very slender. She was closely veiled, the driver said; he was 
directed to a white cottage at the end of the town ; that the shorter 
(and he should say, elderly) woman alighted, and rang the house. 
bell. Some time elapsed before it was answered, then a man opened 

the door; the woman entered the house; they did not shut the 
door, as he could hear them talking in the parlour, but not the 
words; he rather thought by the tones of their voices that the 
woman was arguing about something. It might be ten minutes after 
that the man came out to the carriage-door, and, without speaking 
4 word, handed the younger lady out. They went into the house, 
and the door was closed; the man seemed a respectable person, on 


or off fifty. He came out a second time, and paid the driver and 
dismissed the carriage. 
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** ‘Would the driver know that house again ?”’ 

‘* Certainly he would ; it was the last on the right-hand side— 
the corner of Gillingham Lane.”’ 

Off to Henley. Colonel Mansfield, his own groom driving—the 
man on the box—arrived at the white cottage. All closed! a bill 
on the outside shutter, ‘‘ These Premises to Let, Furnished: for 
particulars, inquire of Mr, Brown, Gillingham Farm.” 

Farmer Brown informed the Colonel that the owner of the 
white cottage was a retired tradesman, highly respected, who had 
resided there eight years; a niece kept his house; his wife was 
dead. Nobody could tell where he was gone, or why he left ; but 
one morning, when the neighbours got up, they saw the house 
closed. 

armer Brown had inspected the premises, (the house key was 
brought to him by a little b Vv); nothing was removed except the 
trap and the pony. He had received the following day an undated 
letter, authorising him‘ to let the house on yearly lease, and com- 
municate with 5. G. Watson, 5, Brick Court, Temple. 

Now all tnese arrangements were subsequent to Eveline’: 
flight, and the departure of the party from Henley was the morning 
after the wedding-day. 

Who was this person, at 5, Brick Court, Temple, to whom 
Farmer Brown was referred ? 

Colonel Mansfield rushed back to town, and found him at Cham- 
bers—a middle-aged lawyer, answerable for nothing ; polite, essen- 
tially silent, not recognising that gallant officer’s right to question 
him. 

Thus matters stood. At the end of the fortnight Sibald’: lite 
was saved; fever abated, consciousness revived, he called upon 


Charles. 
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Kindly did Colonel Mansfi ld endeavour to pass over 
nephew's absence: but the truth w 1. oe Ee ae Rs. O ] 
Cphew s apsence ; oul the u lL Was KNOWD, and this eTier add 
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to Sibald’s load. He must bear it; bowed down in mise: 


must endure this last, last blow—he had lost his friend! When 
ly able to leave his bed, he mn- 
sisted on leaving Beech Lodge, and by easy stages was removed heme 
to Trevanion Hall. There the desolate, deserted man, had time 
for sorrow and reflection. ‘‘ The still small voice” was heard; it 
told him many truths, and called him to repentance ; he shrank not 
from the pang, but laying his heart open to conscience, submitied 
to the just and righteous scrutiny. ‘Thus conscience spoke to that 
unhappy man :—‘‘ Thou art esteemed virtuous ; thy nature tempts 
thee not to vice : liberal thou art, and the poor ne’er plead t> thee 
in vain; thy disposition has pleasure in bestowing; thy feelings 
cannot brook the sight of misery ;—’tis se/f in all! ‘hat fault 
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the truth was known, though har 
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inherent in thee—the love of self—thou didst not strive against ; 
self was in all thy thoughts—in all thy false, imaginary woes—in 
all thy kindest actions.”’ 

When conscience pronounced this judgment, it was hard to bear! 
Every feeling quivered under the torture. But Sibald’s good angel 
hovered near, soothing the aching heart, and whispering ‘*‘ peace.”’ 
The mourner began to experience that resignation and support which 
the peace of God alone has power to bestow. His recollection of 
Eveline assumed a calmer tenderness. 

** She will return, and we shall yet be happy!’’ he loved to 
think, in the lonely hours, when memory brought before him the 
« shortcomings ”’,of his own temper and unjust thoughts. 

Charles, meanwhile, received a second letter from his sister. In 
this she begged he would not try to discover her retreat ; she was 
well, and happy in the thought that the sacrifice was for Sibald’s 
future good—that her own life would be passed in seclusion—Ann 
was very careful and attentive. 

Furthermore, Eveline requested, if Charles could arrange it, 
that the interest of her share of their mother’s fortune might be 
paid to her account half-yearly; she would not receive any other 
supply. The money would be received by a person authorised, who 
would always leave a letter at Coutts’s; and she hoped Charles 
would let her know by the same hand how he was in health. 

Ann had reckoned the interest, and said it was correct. The 
first deposit was requesteil on the 30th of July. 

“ Ann!’’ exclaimed Charles, when he had ‘read the letter to 
Colonel Mansfield, ‘‘ she could as easily solve the prize problem in 
Euclid. There is a secret agent who has dictated this part—it ts 
evidently copied with care, as persons write who do not understand 
beyond the separate words. We shall find a clue when this agent 
calls at the bank. ° 

Full of hope, certain of his plan, Charles, accompanied by his 
Uncle Mansfield, found himself at Coutts’s at ten o’clock—we should 
say ten minutes after ten—on the morning of the 30th of July. 

He had previously communicated with the high powers in that 
deep mine of wealth, and obtained a promise (under such peculiar 
circumstances) that whoever presented the cheque should be detained 
until they might speak to him, or her, as the case might be, and be 
allowed to remain in a private room in readiness for the occasion. 

Colonel Mansfield, with military precision, was punctual to the 
appointment, and walked up the Strand with his nephew. Passing 
the Charing Cross station, they met a friend, about to stand for a 
borough, commencing his canvas ; a very interesting consultation 

ensued. Arrived at the bank, and hurrying in, they pushed against a 
little elderly man, who, before he stepped on the pavement, stopped 
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a moment to put a pocket-book securely into his waistcoat-pocket. 
The Mansfields crossed the first room, and were entering the sanctum 
beyond it, when a clerk, emerging from behind his desk, with a 
bland smile, informed them that Lady Trevanion’s order had just 
been paid. 

“ Why did you not detain the man?’ exclaimed Charles. 

‘¢ You were not here, sir, we understood. You were to come 
before our hours. The gentleman left this letter for you from her 
ladyship.”’ 





BETWEEN THE MEADOWS AND THE MAIN. 


HERE on this same bright beach that shone 
With strange new light in days long gone, 
When first we loved, sweet, you and I, 
Take hands and kiss and say good-bye. 
Sun, moon, and stars shall rise and wane, 
But we shall never meet again, 
Between the meadows and the main. 
And who is saddest, you or 1? 
Take hands and kiss and say good-bye! 


The old sea beach has lost its hue 

Of sunshine, and the utter blue 

Wearies me now in sky and sea ; 

And nought is as it used to be. 
Old rhymes sound jarred, for love is slain— 
We two shall never meet again 
Between the meadows and the main. 

And who is saddest, you or I 2 

Take hands and kiss and say good-bye. 

Good-bye ! 


Frep. E. WEATHERLY, B.A. 









Our Walk on the Cloffs. 


OUR WALK ON THE CLIFFS. 


WHEN I was twenty, I was a great, tall, fair girl—taller, fairer, 
and stronger than all the women around me. I possessed life and 
energy to the fullest extent, and had never known a day’s illness. 
I gloried in my strength, scorned feminine weaknesses, and some. 
times sighed with regret that I had not been born of the superior 
sex. 1 much preferred a canter on my rough pony to any novels, 
and never would sing a love-song. Sentiment I despised with all 
the energy of my vigorous will. This will was, however, as un- 
tutored as it well could be. I was one of those unfortunate beings 
—an'only child. I call them unfortunate from the very fact that 
they have no brothers and sisters to impose a healthy control upon 
their wayward impulses and affections, which are allowed to run 
riot upon what they like. It would take an angel to grow up 
unselfish without companions, and I, being anything but an angel, 
was no exception to the rule. I only had myself to live for ; I had 
a father and mother, but they lived for me. Of course I loved 
them, and loved them very much, but'with a sort of tacit affection. 
It is natural for children.to love their parents, so I loved mine. I 
never made any display of it, hever spoke of it. It was an under- 
stood thing ; why should I show it? moreover, I hated all demon. 
stration, Deep, pure, sympathising love was a dead-letter to me; 
it had never been called forth. During my twenty years of life 
there had been no circumstances to bring it out. All had been 
sunshine, and I had had my own way. The consequence was, I 
had no faith in that undying, almost holy love, which would make 
& man “lay down his life for another.’’ I had frequently said I 
could do from courage, but not from love. Careless of all these 
failings, I only laughed when my fond mother sometimes gently 
hinted at them. Very gently, for she would not for the world 
distress me. I was rather pleased on the whole when she bemoaned 
my want of conventionality; if I was not conventional in mind I 
was not in appearance either, and I was glad of it. So when my 
mother sighed, I smiled. A London belle would have committed 
Suicide rather than have entered a ball-room with such a five feet 
nine inches of height as I possessed, and breadth in proportion. 
My tangled yellow hair would have given a hairdresser a fit, and 
no interesting girl but would have blushed to have owned such 
strength as was mine. I was more like a schoolboy thau a girl. 
A girl who loves attention and admiration can smile sweetly on 
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love-sick youths, and is made happy by compliments. Like a 
schoolboy I considered being “in love,’’ somewhat akin to being 
out of one’s mind, aud pitied the poor victims with a scornful 
pity. 

For all that, I had a lover! One of the most approved type, 
too—an artist!—what romantic maiden of seventeen does not in 
her most blissful dreams imagine—an artist lover! He was pale 
and handsome, interesting-looking, dark eyes and raven hair. More. 
over, there was a touching languor about him, and his name was 
*‘ Julius Vere.’’ 

I, Annie Morton, had truly made a great and enviable con- 
quest. 

This was how it came about. We lived at the sea-side. My 
father had bought one of those ‘‘ desirable family mansions,”’ which, 
curiously enough, few people seem to have a desire for, on the 
south coast in Hampshire. Pine-woods and heather made up the 
background, but the prospect to seaward was one of the mennony 
according to the advertiser, why our house was so peculi 8 attrac. 


tive. The white cliffs made a shee r descent to the sands, and some. 
what to the eastward across the sea one saw the Isle of Wight 
standing clear against the horizon. Now Julius Vere was recover- 


ing from an illness. Sea-air is good for people recovering from ill. 
nesses ; so very naturally, being the son of one of my father’s old 
friends, he was invited to make a long stay with us at our de sirable 
residence, so that he might, if possible, entirely regain his health. 

It was not unlikely something more than mere restoration. to 
health might come of the visit, when a young lady was to be his 
constant companion. But no one minded that. In fact , L believe 
our respective parents rather desired it should. He had fame and 
I had wealth; to unite the two was a very nice idea. 

At all events, one fine summer day, Julius Vere arrived—easel 
and all. I, on my rough pony, met him at the gate. IJ must, in 
truth, have been an original sight. My shagey steed, whereon ] 
roamed the cliffs at my own sweet will, was scarcely less wild-look- 
ing than my own yellow mane, blown by the wind into beautiful 
confusion over my coarse blue habit. I sprang hastily to the 
ground, and greeted him with warmth. He looked very thin and 
delicate, and I regarded him rather as a piece of precious china, to 
be jealously guarded, than as a human being like myself; above 
all—a man. He was fully an inch shorter than I, and slight 
withal. In fact, with his dreamy, dark eyes and languid ways, he 
should have gone to dreamy, languid Italy, and not have come to 
our rude English coasts. At least, not if he wanted his surround- 
ings to be in keeping with himself. 

However, he soon got stronger, and went out sketching. IJ m- 
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variably carried his drawing apparatus: of course he protes ted, 
but I was accustomed to have my own way in most things, and 
managed to overcome his scruples on that score. At first all this 
was amusing enough, and made a change in my somewhat mono- 
tonous life. But after a while Julius Vere began to weary me. 
He painted my portrait, and made my hair as yellow as a sun. 
flower—sang dreamy songs to us of an evening, which mamma 
thought beautiful, and I silly—was always giving me flowers, which 
I threw away when he was not looking. Besides all this, he had a 
passion for moonlight walks, but not solitary ones. No; I was 
dragged out at unearthly hours in the dark, to listen to his rhap- 
sodies over ‘‘ effects’? which I did not believe he ever saw. If 
there is anything I hate, it is a moonlight walk. Julius, though, 
was deeply attached to this sort of “ constitutional.’”’ At last I per- 
ceived he was growing deeply attached to the companion of these 
chilly promenades, and that my parents smiled on his love. That 
was a nuisance! I could not go and tell him, “ You are falling in 
love with me—please don’t.’’ Not knowing what to do, and 
selfishly heedless, I wandered about with him as usual, in a sisterly 
way, taking care of him. And what an amount of looking after 
the poor fellow required! He was sketching on the sands one day, 
regardless of tides, and would have been drowned to a dead certainty, 
had not I opportunely arrived and hurried him out of danger. 
For a moment our situation looked threatening, and I said as much. 

He replied, ‘‘ I am not afraid,” as calmly as if being drowned 
was rather a pleasant thing than otherwise, while I was flurried 
and anxious. 

“Do come along !’’ I said, angrily ; “‘ getting your feet wet is 
enough to kill you.’’ This in a tone implying it would take the 
whole Atlantic at least todo me any harm. He made no answer, 
if he had spoken I should not have minded ; but his very silence, and 
instant yielding to my injunctions to “come along,’ softened me, 
and I said, awkwardly, “ I didn’t mean to be cross.” 

‘* IT know that,”’ he replied. 

I had just taken his hand, for we were climbing over some 
slippery rocks, and with his words his grasp on me tightened, and 
he gave me a sudden quiet look of forgiveness—he always excused 
my small misdemeanours, though he never knew how to express 
it; for I laughed at and cut up any pretty little speeches he 
might essay to mollify me with. He was painfully aware of that 
—on this occasion he only made me more wrath than usual. I 
Shook off his hold impatiently, saying, ‘‘ We can manage alone 
here, I'think.”” We ‘ managed alone”’ the rest of the way, and 
m the end got home safely. 


Iwas getting so accustomed to his ways that I thoughtlessly 
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allowed him to fall more and more hopelessly in love with me. He 
was certainly very beautiful, and devoutly attentive—the beau. 
ideal of a lover, though thrown away on me. I even laughed 
at my ridiculous position—I, the painfully practical, to have such 
a romantic admirer; and what could he find to admire in me? 
What could I do—I let fate decide. I took his flowers as usual; 
sat for another picture which rejoiced in even yellower hair than 
the first one; wasted my evenings in listening to his songs, and 
caught cold in our moonlight walks. All this time I was learning 
to know him; and though I did not rightly appreciate my know. 
ledge of him then, when I look back I can see how infinitely he 
was my superior. In my childish pride I could not understand 
that, though now it is so plain to me. His constitution, naturally 
delicate, made him incapable of joining in the pursuits of other 
men. I, in my enjoyment of life and vigour, scorned him for that 
—that which he could not help. No check had been put in child. 
hood upon his dreamy and sensitive disposition, and constant illness 
had kept him very solitary. For all that, in mind he was a man 
among men. Upright and honest as the day; taking a keen in. 
terest in the affairs of the world, and always enlarging his own 
views by reading those of others, he was devoted to his special 
work, and his love of the poetic and the beautiful was so ever pre. 
sent in him that, added to his languid ways and delicate appear- 
ance, it made me, from contradiction, hug yet closer my downright 
manners and ideas, and rejoice yet more daringly in the health God 
had given me. It was a very precious gift, and one for which I 
should have been very grateful—one in which it was right for me to 
glory; but my gratitude and my glorying therein was of a piece 
with my whole self generally,—a tacit thankfulness and a too 
selfish enjoyment of it. All I did was done with a view to my own 
satisfaction: Icould not help being pleased when Julius praised 
my fearless riding ; I liked letting him see I could walk miles with- 
out beimg tired, and grew to accept his admiration with a most con- 
descending acceptance. But he gave me more than admiration 
merely, he gave me love, and that I doggedly refused ; nor would I 
enter into his plans with the same readiness he showed in mine. 
His art, his music, the intellectual life he lived, was all beyond my 
comprehension. I simply could not understand it, nor did I try. 
Of course I was kind to him—I mean, kind in a practical way—my 
kindness cost me nothing, and there was a responsibility and a self- 
glorification about it that I did not object to. Such kindness as 
taking him out boating, riding, and walking, amusing, and looking 
after him as I would a child. And thus while I was teaching him 
to love me more and more, I was only learning to tolerate him as 
an object for employment ; to like him, perhaps, as a foil for the 
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better showing off of myself. Little did I think the contrast was 
to my disfavour—yet so it was. In after years, when sharp wounds 
were healed over and only sweet memories remained, my tender 
father and I at times talked over this one crisis of my life; and he 
then first made me aware that he and my mother, knowing well the 
intrinsic value of the dear one, and how exactly his mind and warm 
true heart were suited—first to neutralise my shortcomings, and 
then to develope in me all that would raise me to his own high 
intellectual level, to share in his pure aspirations, and his truthful 
labours for his fellow-men, independently of his excellence in 
beautiful “ Art,’’—had sought to make us known to each other, with 
the loving hope we should become “one” to each other and to 
them. ‘They truly loved him as they would a son. 

While our two lives were proceeding in this one-sided fashion, 
the one giving more than the other received or was worthy of, I, 
as usual called him, one bright warm day, for our almost daily 
afternoon walk. 

‘You'd better come,’”’ I said, in my ordinary abrupt way. 
He rose obediently, slipping a book he was reading into his 
pocket. We wandered over the cliffs, and after we had gone some 
distance sat down; while I, being more amiable than usual, let 
him read me some poetry, which he had been dreaming over when 
I brought him out. He was pleased at the concession, but his 
enjoyment was like all enjoyments in this world, rather too short to 
be perfect, and tempered throughout by a slight inclination on my 
part to fidget. He shut the book with an audible sigh, while I, 
quite regardless, amused myself by springing up and racing off with 
the dogs. ‘The cool wind was delightful, the dogs scampered round 
me, and laughing and tired I was soon back again. Julius was 
looking so melancholy that I said, as soon as I recovered breath— 

‘* What is the matter—are you shocked at my want of demure, 
young-lady manners 2”’ 
“Qn the contrary, I don’t admire demure young ladies,’’ he 


replied ; “only, somehow, you and I seem to have accidentally 
got into the wrong places.”’ 


“What do you mean ?”’ 

‘*T mean, the man ought to be the active busy one,—the one 
to take care of the woman—not vice.versa.”’ 

“ As in this case,’’ I answered. 

** After all,”’ he continued with an effort at a smile, for I had 
hurt him, “I think I have the best of it, Annie. I have many 
njoyments you have not. In fact, there is only one thing I ask, 
and I should be content.’? 


‘‘ And what may that be—to become poet-laureate,” I said, 
or first artist in the kingdom,”’ 
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*‘ Neither,”’ he replied, “ but I do wish you could understand 
that I don’t live in a dream—that my life is as real, with far more 
intense enjoyment, as yours; in fact, that I could teach you that 
your happiness is secondary to the happiness there is to be found 
even in this world, if we honestly seek it.”’ 

“Oh,” I replied, ‘‘ if you want to make me adore art, revel in 
poetry, and prefer a book to a walk, I am afraid, sir, your aspira- 
tion is beyond you.”’ 

“‘T don’t mean that,” he said, wearily; “ I do believe it is no 
use trying.” 

‘* Not a bit !’’ was all I replied. 

Then we were silent, I from a feeling that, perhaps, I hod not 
been very polite; he because he saw I was not in a mood to attend 
to him. 

‘** Perhaps we had better go home,” he said at last, slowly 
rising. 

‘T agree with you,”’ I answered, but I was so lazily coitort. 
able, that I rather shirked getting up from the soft heathery 
cushion I was leaning against. ‘‘Do get me that bit of heather, 
first,’’ I asked, poimting out a large spray on the edge of the cliff, 
and grateful for the few minutes more idleness I should thus gain, 
Besides, I knew he liked giving me flowers, and it was a sort of 
apology for my rudeness just before, and showed I had got over it. 

The request quite animated him, and as he went to. pick the 
heather, for an instant I experienced a true woman’s vanity in the 
thought that the slightest word, the slightest wish of mine had 
weight with him—more weight than the word or the wish of any 
other woman in the world. 

The sensation was a passing one, and then another equally new 
to me flashed through my usually indifferent mind. Though years 
have passed, the beauty of the scene is still vividly impressed on 
my memory, also the sort of surprise I felt at finding my unob. 
servant self noticing such a thing. Perhaps, after all, Julius’ love of 
the beautiful was taking root in me. The sky was of the intense 
blue so rarely seen in Engiand; not one cloud to be seen, and as 
evening was drawing on, the sun was just beginning to cast slant. 
ing shadows of the few firs that made the sole shelter on the arid 
cliffs. Golden gorse and heath were enlivening the general sterility 
with bright patches of colour, and I can even recall the buzzing of 
the bees, as they flitted from clump to clump of the honey-laden 
blossoms. Beyond the edge of the cliff was the great blue sea, still 
and dazzling, while one heard, beneath the lazy fall of the waves as 
they washed the shore, placidly murmuring their endless song. 
Away to the east and west stretched the white cliffs, sparkling 
in the sun’s warm rays ; and so clear was the day that the Isle of 
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Wight stood out vividly against the blue sky—a trifling thing, but 
Iremember every detail of the picture, and, that break on the 
horizon took away from the dreamy mystery there is about an entire 
stretch of ocean, and added to the presence of life and reality I felt 
at the moment. 

In the foreground and perilously close to the edge was Julius, 
stooping to gather the heath I had asked for. ‘* Brutus,’’ my big 
Newfoundland, was gloriously idle at my feet, carelessly snapping 
at the flies that came near enough; but the two others, cross. 
orained little terriers, though very dear to me and amiable to no 
me else, scampered, barking and snarling, after my willing lover. 

He was bending down facing the precipice. My teazing and 
unruly pets sprang at the flowers he was tugging at, and generally 
worried him as only such little ill-tempered wretches can. He 
turned round to give them a cut with his stick. He forgot his 
precarious footing—he fell over the cliff. 

Quick as thought I sprang to my teet; with such a heart-rend- 
ing, sharp cry that its intensity touched my own soul as though 
another had uttered it. But I could not move, for a miserable, 
overwhelming terror seized me, and I sank, not faint but frightened, 
to the ground. I could not stir—I did not know what to do. 

“God help me!’’ I gasped, piteously, and then as if he had 
sent some good angel to guide me, I rose, not staggering nor 
trembling, but with my old firm step, and my nervousness vigor- 
ously repulsed, I walked straight to the fatal spot, and forced 
myself to look over the edge. 

At the sight 1 did not cry, nor moan, nor turn giddy, and fall 
over myself out of sympathy ; no, the sight strengthened me. True, 
he was lying many feet below me, motionless and silent, but even 
that did not unnerve me. Fortunately at this particular spot the 
cliff was much less steep, and much less in height than many other 
parts, which made my resolve all the easier to carry out. My 
object was, of course, to reach Julius instantly. The only pathway 
to the sands was a round of a full mile from where I was. I could 
not bear such delay, for now every feeling within me was concen- 
‘trated on him in a way that startled me. 

__““O God, take care of me!’ I whispered, and gathering my 
light skirts close round me, to prevent them catching on the crags, I 
began to climb down the cliff. Wonderfully soon and wonderfully 
easily I accomplished the descent. I scarcely knew what I was 
doing ; all I did know was that every step was bringing me nearer 

,» and then overwhelmed with a deep remorse and an infinite 
love, I knelt at my lately disregarded lover’s side. My wretched 
Scornful superiority had gone, melted away into an indefinable 
depth of love, and sympathy, and pity. I had never before been 
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brought face to face with such sadness ; I had never before had any. 
one in his dire distress, his utter helplessness, dependent on me for 
aid or comfort. I had never before had my own littleness, my own 
powerlessness so forced upon me. Wretched, yearning, humbled, 
I bent over him. 

He lay on a heap of drifted sand, seemingly lifeless, and his 
right hand clutched a fragment of the heather, in getting which he 
had fallen. I wok it from him, and hid it in my dress ; I bathed 
his temples with the cold, salt water, and chafed his nerveless 
hands, and in my utter misery I called him by his name, and 
implored him to live for my sake. 

How was it? Love so long resisted had at last forced an 
entrance into my heart. But it seemed as though the life I now 
set such a price on was ended for ever. These moments were 
terrible to me. I was frightened as well as miserable. Suddenly 
my agony of wretchedness was changed into a tumultuous hope, for 
at last his eyes unclosed, and met mine. 

He smiled as though he had awoke to joy, and not to sorrow. 

*‘ What is it? where are we? what were you saying?’’ But 
his voice was so faint I could barely hear it—then the dreamy con. 
sciousness passed away, and the whole truth dawned on him. An 
expression of acute pain passed over his face, and on attempting a 
slight movement, a groan of suffering fairly wrung my heart. 

‘* Never mind,” he said, gently; “I don’t think it will last 
long.”’ 

** Oh,” I replied, eagerly, ‘‘do you think you will feel better 
soon.” 

** 'Yes,”’ he said, *‘ very soon.’’ Now I understood him, and my 
tears were such tears as I have never shed before or since. Time 
would soon be ended with him, and he did not need to question to 
know what was in my heart; his perceptions, always quick, were 
heightened now, and saved me a bitter confession. 

*T know all you would say,’”’ he said, in his sinking voice ; 
‘‘and, Annie, I think my great wish has come now. I would 
have been content te have been always feeble, if only that one 
thing were granted me. If only you would live your life with me, 
and know that even in weakness there is strength. If only you 
would live with me the higher life which it is possible to find here. 
I think you love me now, and would, with me, seek something of 
the shadow of the perfection which Heaven casts upon this earth.” 

I was not crying now; I was as still as he. Nor was I 
frightened, but calmly | waited while the moments fled that were 
bringing that perfection nearer to him—that perfection of which 
I knew enough at last to teach me the poorness of my standard of 
happiness. I scarcely dared to breathe as the time sped on, but 
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tried to mingle my thoughts with histo think of the glorious 
heaven at hand for one of us; so when the last farewell came—his 
so faint, it seemed to come from another land, he knew, from my 
reverent voice and my eyes speaking of the new-born hope and 
love within me, that I understood, and was going to try to follow 
him. With my kiss yet warm on his lips, he entered into the joy 
and the perfection that had been his dream on earth. 


All that happened thirty years ago, and I am Annie Morton 
still. I wonder if any one would recognise in the staid old maid of 
these days, the wild harum-scarum girl of those. My yellow hair 
is silvered now, and my uprightness has ended in a very venerable 
stoop. Also my boasted strength is daily lessening, and most un. 
pleasantly reminds me that I am not so young as I was. But 
IT am still horribly and fearfully practical. Pretty sentimental 
girls say, ‘‘She can never have been in love,’’ but I possess, 
stowed away among my treasures, a sprig of heather that would 
never have been so guarded had there not been some very tender 
memories connected with it. Yes, indeed, those pretty young girls 
are wrong. But I have nothing else of his. Some books marked 
* Julius Vere,”’ that fell to my lot, now belong to a parish library, 
and are knocked about by dirty fingers that have no regard for the 
name, I still have an insuperable objection to love-songs and 
moonlight walks. Also, my two cross terriers lived with me, 
cherished as fondly as ever, till they died, and I was desperately 
sorry when they did die. Some people say I insulted their memory 
by instantly getting two more, only crosser if possible. 

My occupation in those bygone days was roaming wild over the 
country ; in these it is going among poor people, nursing their 
babies, physicking the sick ones, and teaching the mothers how to 
sew—varied with a dose of some tolerable book. 

Sometimes I think it sad that my experience should have come 
too late. Still I can only regret it for my sake, not for his; and, 
for myself, suffering has taught me sympathy—sympathy is born of 
love, and the purest love springs from the greatest trials. 

I know, too, he has his wish—nay, more than his wish. He 
has won me to himself, won me from my old careless life to some- 
thing, I trust, near his desire of what my life should be. He 
longed for that, and said he were content to remain ever feeble if 
only such could be. He has that, and more too; his own weak- 
hess 1s made strength, and he no longer ‘‘ sees through a glass 
darkly,” but is face to face with the perfection he yearned after. 


And so I work on happily, and rather smile than sigh when 
memory at times lingers over bygones. 

























King of the Companze. 


KING OF THE COMPANIE. 


CarovusE ye! my knight of the saddle, 
My true-hearted gentlemen all ! 
Who never your bravery addle 
With weakness the past to recall. 
Bah ! what were the use of our thinking ? 
We gaze at the gibbet unwinking, 
And jeer at the crowd as we fall. 


The midnight is ours in its blackness, 
Like ghosts in the highway we swarm ; 
And never a rein in its slackness 
Proclaims that a soul hath one qualm. 
Hah! boys, there’s the devil’s own halter 
To catch if we stumble or falter, 
And no turning in from the storm ! 


What! comrades, anon ye were singing, 
And now ye are silent as stone, 

Not yet is the Newgate knell swinging! 
Wake each who a manhood doth own! 

Young Wat! you must haste from among us, 

Such as you have with innocence stung us: 
This deed—we must risk it alone. 


Dark enough ! a chilly wind rustles 
The gravel ’ere patters the rain, 
Swallow fire to strengthen the muscles— 
Behold, how my potion I drain! 
A pause—ah, avaunt, thou dead mother !— 
I see thee stand close with another, 
Whose lips will not bless me again. 


Evtys ERLE. 
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SUMMER CRUISING IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 


THERE are two classes of American writers. The first includes 
those who-are distinctly Transatlantic in thought and diction ; 
who reflect the life and language of the continent; who are racy 
of the soil. These writers are, for the most part, humorists. The 
second class comprises those who are influenced by English ideas 
and English literature. Those who follow the changes of opinion 
on this side of the Atlantic, and are in sympathy with the leaders of 
that opinion. The author of the volume before us belongs, I 
venture to think, rather more to this latter class, though through. 
out the book there are evidences sufficient to indicate his origin. 
He is an American humourist—but not a typical one. 

The title of the book is singularly unfortunate. It appears to 
promise a traveller’s description of remote lands, It hints of 
geography. Questions of latitude and longitude seem to lurk under 
it. Will the book bore us with botany—or entrap us into 
geological investigation? Reader! fear not. It is as innocent of 
scientific intention as the Essays of Elia. In one word—it is a 
series of idyllic sketches, wherein fancy plays like a sunbeam upon 
fact. Actual experience is interwoven with the results of imagina. 
tion. Things mundane are shaded and illumined by the poet’s 
magic. The author’s style strikes one as being rather the result of 
the scenes among which he has wandered than an instrument 
cunningly employed to reproduce them. ‘There is a lazy abandon 
about it which just suits the paradise described. Soft winds warm 
from the sea, and laden with fragrance, blow from every page. 
Always in our ear is the measured music of the reef. Shadows of 
the cocoa tree fall across the hot strand. Supple nudities lie bask- 
inginthe sun. The music of the flute and the beating of the 
calabash disturb the still night, and under the moon and stars 
natural men and women madly dance the hula-hula. Here at last 
we have touched upon ‘‘ the happy isles.’’ It is not difficult to 
imagine an impressionable nature giving itself up to the charm of 
this work, and becoming filled with a strange yearning to visit 
these islands of the South—to witness the national dance-—to 
submit to the delicious luxury of the /omi-lomi—to live for a season 
an entirely untrammelled, but fatally voluptuous life. 
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It is especially fortunate that Mr. Stoddard possesses a vein of 


humour—a vein of some depth, which, nevertheless, yields without 
effort. A series of scenes bathed in such warm colours—so filled 
with a deadly fragrance—so tolerant of the free love of the savage, 
must inevitably cloy the reader with sweets, were it not that on 
every page there is evinced a delicate humour, a scintillation quick 
as electricity, and as fine as a dreamer’s smile. The writer is, 
indeed, looking at things from the natives’ point of view. But he 
has not succumbed utterly to the lovely snares of his Eden. The 
woman tempted him, but he didn’t eat. Thus having described an 
orgie in Popeete, he proceeds— 


“Gazelle-eyed damsels, with star-flowers dangling from their ears’ 
obstructed the way. The gendarmes regarded me with an eye single to France 
and French principles. Mariners arrayed in the blue of their own sea and the 
white of their own breakers bore down upon us with more than belonged to 
them. Men of all colours went to and fro, like mad creatures; women 
followed ; children careered hither and thither. Wild shouts rent the air ; 
there was an intoxicating element that enveloped all things. The street was 
by no means straight, though it could scarcely have been narrower ; the waves 
staggered up the beach, and reeled back again ; the moon leered at us, looking 
blear-eyed as she leaned against a cloud ; and half-nude bodies lay here and 
there in dark corners, steeped to the toes in rum. Out of this human mael- 
strom, whose fatal tide was beginning to sweep me on with it, J made a plunge 
for my door-knob and caught it. Twenty besetting sins sought to follow me, 
covered with wreaths and fragrant with sandalwood oil ; twenty besetting 
sins rather pleasant to have around one, because by no means as disagreeable 
as they should be.” 


The descriptions of natural scenery are finely done. In the 
sketch entitled ‘‘ A Canoe Cruise in the Coral Sea,’’ there are 
some passages of exquisite beauty. The voyager not choosing to 
go companionless, seeks for aid :— 


“Up and down the shady beach of Papeete I wandered, with this adver- 
tisement written all over my anxious face -— 

*WANTED—A crew about ten years of age; of a mild disposition, and 
with no speciai fondness for human flesh; not particular as to sex. Apply 
immediately, at the new canoe, under the bread-fruit tree, Papeete, South 
Pacitic.’” 


Having obtained the required article, he sets out in his frail 
bark, and sees, during the sail, some lovely sights. The following 
description of submarine vegetation is worthy of Hugh Miller :— 


“ At this point my crew suddenly rose in the bows of the canoe, making 
several outlandish flourishes with his broad paddle. I was about to demand 
the occasion of his sudden insanity, when we began to grate over some 
crumbling substance that materially impeded our progress and suggested all 
sorts of disagreeable sensations—such as knife-grinding in the next yard, saw- 
filing round the corner, &c. It was as though we were careering madly over 

multitude of fine-tooth combs. With that caution which is inseparable from 
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anoe-cruising in every part of the known world, I leaned over the side of my 
personal property, and penetrated the bewildering depths of the coral sea, 

“Were we, I asked myself, suspended about two feet above a garden of 
variegated cauliflowers? Or were the elements wafting us over a minute 
winter-forest, whose fragile boughs were loaded with prismatic crystals ? 

“The scene was constantly changing : now it seemed a disordered bed of 
roses—pink, and white, and orange; presently we were floatiug in the air, 
looking down upon a thousand-domed mosque, pale in the glamour of the 
Oriental moon ; and then a wilderness of bowers presented itself,—bowers 
whose fixed leaves still seemed to quiver in the slight ripple of the sea,— 
blossoming for a moment in showers of buds, purple and greenyand gold, but 
fading almost as soon as born. I could scarcely believe my eyes, when these 
tiny, though marvellously brilliant fish shot suddenly out from some lace-like 
structure, each having the lurid and flame-like beauty of sulphurous fire, and 
all turning instantly, in sudden consternation at finding us so near, and 
secreting themselves in the coral pavilion that amply sheltered them. Among 
the delicate anatomy of these froxen ferns our light canoe was crashing on its 
way. I saw the fragile structures overwhelmed with a single blow from the 
young savage, who stood erect, propelling us onward amid the general ruins. 
With my thumb and finger I annihilated the laborious monuments of cen- 
turies, and saw havoc and desolation in our wake.” 


Although it is in descriptions of the beautiful that the author 
is most successful, he has an evident perchant for the horrible. In 
the second part of ‘‘ Joe of Lahaina,’’ the description of a colony of 
lepers is done with a terrible minuteness. And in “The Night- 
Dancers of Waipio,’’ the subject is again introduced— 


‘ Of course they are jolly ; and to prove it, I told Felix how the lepers, 
who had been banished to one little corner of the kingdom, and forbidden to 
leave there in the flesh, were as merry as the merriest, and once upon a time 
those decaying remnants of humanity actuaily gave a grand ball in their 
hospital. There was a general clearing out of disabled patients, and a brush- 
ing-up of old finery, while the ball itself was the topic of conversation. ‘Two 
or three young fellows, who had a few fingers left (they unjoint and drop off 
48 the disease progresses), began to pick up a tune or two on bamboo flutes. 
Old, young, and middle-aged took a sly turn in some dark corner, getting 
‘their stiffened joints limber again. 

“Night came at last. The lamps flamed in the death-chamber of the lazar 
house. Many a rejoicing soul had fled from that foul spot, to flash its white 
Wings in the eternal sunshine. 

“At an early hour the strange company assembled. The wheezing of 
voices no longer musical, the shuffling of half-paralysed limbs over the bare- 
floor, the melancholy droning of those bamboo flutes, and the wild sea moan- 
ing in the wild night, were the sweetest sounds that greeted them. And while 
the flutes piped dolorously to this unlovely spectacle, there was a rushing to 
and fro of unlovely figures ; a bleeding, half-blind leper, seizing another of the 
accursed beings.—snatching hers as it were, from the grave, in all her loath- 
some clay,—dragged her into the bewildering maelstrom of the waltz. 

“ Naturally excitable, heated with exertion, drunk with the very odours of 


— that pervaded the hall of revels, that mad crowd reeled through the 


wae of the fete. Satiated, at last, in the very bitterness of their unnatural 
galety, they called for the hula-hula as a fitting close, 
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“Tn that reeking atmosphere, heavy with the smoke of half-extinguished 
lamps, they fed on the voluptuous abandon of the dancers till passion itself 
fainted with exhaustion. 

“<«That was a dance of death, was it not, Felix ? 

“Felix lay on his mat, sleeping heavily, and evidently unmindful of a 
single word I had uttered.” 

I have now quoted sufficiently to show that Mr. Stoddard is a 
prose writer of a high order. There are two specimens of his capa- 
bilities as a poet. The first is an adaptation from a South Sea 
love song. 1 quote it in its entirety :— 


“ POLI-ANU. 


“ Bosom, here is love for you, 
O bosom cool as night ! 
How you refresh me as with dew,— 
Your coolness gives delight. 


Rain is cold upon the hill, 
And water in the pool, 

Yet all my frame is colder still 
For you, O bosom cool. 


Face to face beneath a bough 
I may not you embrace, 

But feel a spell on breast and brow 
While sitting face to face. 


Thoughts in absence send a thrill 
Like touch of sweeter air : 

I sought you, and 1 seek you still, 
O bosom cool and fair "” 


The second is given as a sort of preface to the book. 
“THE COCOA-TREE, 


“CasT on the water by a careless hand, 
Day after day the winds persuaded me : 
Onward I drifted till a coral tree 
Stayed me among its branches, where the sand 
Gathered about me, and I slowly grew, 
Fed by the constant sun and the inconstant dew. 


The sea-birds build their nests against my root, 
And eye my slender body’s horny case, 
Widowed within this solitary place. 

Into the thankless sea I cast my fruit ; 

Joyless I thrive, for no man may partake 
Of all the store I bear and harvest for his sake. 


No more I heed the kisses of the morn ; 
The harsh winds rob me of the life they gave ; 
I watch my tattered shadow in the wave, 
And hourly droop and nod my crest forlorn, 
While all my fibres stiffen and grow numb, 
Beck’ning the tardy ships, the ships that never come !” 





This poem contains one or two really perfect lines; and as 4 
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whole, makes us anxious to see more of the author's performances 
in verse. 

The most noticeable feature in Mr. Stoddard’s writing is his 

tative power. This he possesses strangely enough, rather 
through colour than through drawing. His pictures are not 
defined. Outline there is little. What little there is will be found 
fantastic, shadowy, intangible. But the scenes are perfect, never- 
theless—always warm and delightful. There need be no hesita- 
tion in saying that this book is a real acquisition to our literature, 
and that English readers will give its author a place not inferior to 
that which, in a marvellously short space of time he has achieved in 
his own country. 

The illustrations—of which there are a considerable number— 
are by Mr. Wallis Mackay. And it is high praise to say of any 
artist that he has succeeded in presenting to the eye the pictures 
which Mr. Stoddard has presented to the mind. I think Mr. 
Mackay deserves this praise. 











CARRIE: 
(A MYSTERY). 


Tse world is full of mysteries; but the greatest of these is— 
woman. There are those, indeed, who profess to find the riddle 
solvable ; or rather profess to regard it as being no riddle at all. 
Such men are either conscious dissemblers or infatuated dupes, 
Either those who consider the study not worth the trouble, or those 
who believing with a blind devotion in one immaculate specimen, 
measure the sex by her standard. I confess that the study is attended 
with some danger to the student. That I have not come through 
my years of investigation quite scatheless; and that I am no wiser 
now than when I commenced the course. The only definite principle 
at which I have arrived is this :—that the specimens in which a man 
is induced to believe most firmly as possessing something of excep. 
ional worth and loveableness, turn out as a rule to be utterly want- 
ing’ in the very qualities the suspected presence of which consti. 
tutes the original attraction. 

This is not a story with a plot. It is not even a string of in- 
teresting incidents. It is a slight sketch of character gained during 
the course of my experiments. I would advise any gentleman, not 
caring for such lucubrations, to turn to some other page of the 
magazine ; and I would advise no lady to read a word of it under 
any circumstances whatever. 

I always had an unholy and constitutional prejudice against 
actresses. This prejudice was strengthened when I read Horace— 
increased when I| studied the history of the Restoration Drama—and 
confirmed when my walk in life brought me into contact with the 
profession. Some of them are very charming persons to meet in 
company; and I have no objection to a five minutes’ chat at the 
wings, or a passing nod in the Strand. But I used to withstand all 
overtures to intimacy. Not that they were frequent, because I am 
not a wealthy man. My first income-tax {paper I filled up truth- 
fully in this way. Opposite the iniquitous inquiry as to my trade 
or profession, I wrote “ Litterateur,’’ and opposite the ungentle- 
manly question, touching the amount of my income, I placed a 
large note of interrogation. But, notwithstanding the smallness of 
my means, and the greatness of my prejudice, there came a weak 
moment—and I surrendered. It was a fave that captured me; a 
face that differed largely from the usual sort of face. The expression 
of it was sweet, even to melancholy ; the eyes large and loving. 
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She had no golden chignon, but a ripple of natural hair, black as 
night. Her voice was soft and musical, and capable of expressing 
an infinite tenderness. In her attire there was present that in. 
describable something which indicated her connection with the 
stage ; but there was absent any excess of ornamentation that did 
not correspond with the amount of her salary. Such was Carrie. 
How it came about originally I forget, but I visited her. Calling 
just occasionally, chatting on indifferent subjects, and, listening 
with much satisfaction to her songs, accompanied on the piano. 
Heart whole and free, I was beginning to take a great interest in 
her, because, if among Bohemians, I could discover that unique 
specimen—a woman without deceit, surely I should feel en. 
couraged to proceed with my observations in other directions. 

Unfortunately, for my plans, Carrie became very ill. She was 
compelled to give up, for a time, her duties at the theatre; and 
then I discovered how very much alone in the world was my speci- 
men. An awkward and useless male being, 1 constituted myself 
into a nurse ; trained my feet to move noiselessly ; attained a con- 
siderable amount of proficiency in the manufacture of nourishing 
decoctions, and received absolute revelations as to the arrangement 
of window blinds and lamp-shades, Medicine I learned to measure 
with a degree of skill that surprised myself; and on the subject of 
beef-tea I became at that time, and am now, an authority second 
only to Francatelli. ~ All the time I watched anxiously over the 
poor white face, and the black tresses strewed upon the pillow. 
Her unbroken silence frightened me, and I trembled lest sbe should 
die. How I longed for great wealth, wherewithal to procure a 
profusion of luxuries! But my income was still represented by a 
note of interrogation, so there was no profusion obtainable. 
Through that great illness she was patient to a degree of heroism, 
but so awfully silent. At last she got better. Although frequent 
in my visits during her convalescence, there was nothing beyond a 
friendship between us ; and although her manner had become affec- 
honate, it was traceable simply to gratitude for the kindness which 
she was pleased to say I had shown her. Kindness! God help us, 
twas but a small outlay of kinduess for so large a return of grate- 
fulness, 

Her rooms were in an immense rambling house, situated in a 
street that runs between the Strand and Covent Garden. Once 
“upon a time it had been inhabited by grandees. That was when 
the Mohawks were about town, and when Tom King’s Coffee-house 
stood under the shadow of the church. After that period it became 
+ arourite street for actors of repute. Macklin lived in it, and 
chief 80 did Garrick, but I’m not sure. Now it is occupied 

y by magazine offices and offices of weekly prints—the upper 
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portions of the houses being let out tolodgers. I liked going to the 
rooms even for the rooms’ sake, and the sake of the memories that 
clung about them. I got to like the furniture, too, and could, to 
this day, enumerate, with the precision of a valuator, every article 
in the apartments. But the real attraction, after all, was Carrie, 
with the black hair pushed back from the pale face, the voice weak 
and tremulous from recent illness, and the big eyes bigger than 
ever. And now that there could be no singing, and not much to 
talk about, I began to observe. 

First of all, I discovered my specimen was superstitious. She 
was constantly reading her future on the cards. If the event failed 
to fulfil the prophecy of its own accord, its my firm belief that 
she would herself improvise an event rather than allow destiny to be 
frustrated. She sometimes told my fortune on the pack ; a dismal 
revelation, which facts eventually justified: Dear little witch! 
Passing under ladders, spilling salt, or encountering other time. 
honoured omens, were sources of great trouble to her; and I,a 
sensible, and not altogether uncultivated individual of some twenty. 
five years standing, became conscious of a liking for, if not a posi- 
tive belief, in these barbarian rites. She used to attend church, 
too, a funny deserted little church in Burleigh Street. Once or 
twice I accompanied her thither. I almost believed that there 
must be something in it, seeing the effect upon a face suddenly 
turned solemn and wistful. My religion, indeed, was (or rather 
had been) a religion of ascending incense and burning tapers and 
Madonnas flickering through the gloom, and solemn procession of 
priests, each one of whom, as I then believed, had the power to un- 
loose burdens and grant absolution ; therefore I felt it difficult to 
realise the fact that the unaccompanied droning of this little 
Anglican service could touch the heart, and open heaven to the 
longing gaze of a superstitious soul. But so it was. Carrie was 
imaginative ; and superstition is based upon the imaginative faculty. 

Carrie had humour as well as imagination. I am utterly devoid 
of that quality myself, but had, and have, a great admiration for it 
in others. That she possessed these two gifts in large measure I am 
positive—could even give evidence if required to do so. But I 
failed in reading the qualities of the heart, though I catalogued 
them mentally, and ticked them off with the smile of self-satisfied 
ignorance. ... All this time she was getting better. The thin . 
white hands were beginning to fill out—the colour to come back to 
her cheeks. She resumed her duties at the theatre. Then Time 
seemed to be a very pleasant heritage—and the present was, of 
course, to expand infinitely—to go on for ever, in fact. After the 
performance at the theatre, we were wont, now and again, to have 
the delightfulest little fish suppers, cooked by her own hands and 
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t stillin my memory. At these entertainments there were 
usually present one or two endurable, and even diverting theatrical 
acquaintances, and the evening generally wound up with melody. 
That voice! How it sublimed the most commonplace and tawdry 
sentiment into absolute poetry! There was one song, I remember, 
set to a plaintive air, which used to affect every chord in my 
nature; and yet there is scarcely a rule of etymology, syntax, or 
prosody, that the words do not defy. One stanza concluded in this 
way :— 

“We're growing old, my darling one, together, 
Our summer days are dying, and the years grow late.” 
That feeble expression of sentiment is impressed upon my memory 
with more certainty than any sentence in all Shakespeare. Irish 
music she sang with admirable feeling, and I have trembled with 
pleasure as the room was flooded with these wailing strains— 


“While, ever and always his fond words to me, 
Were Eileen Mavourneen Acushla Machree.” 


But the present fades. Weeks sped on. The London engage. 
ment was at anend. Carrie was going into the provinces—never 
toreturn. After so pleasant a friendship I could not do less than 
call and bid her farewell. It was her last night in town. I did call. 
She was pale. But her face—so I thought at least—brightened as 
I entered the room. Everything around suggested delightful 
memories. Everything around seemed clothed with the sorrowful 
knowledge that it was all over. Then, and not till then, did I 
know that my experiment had ended fatally. I was in love with 
Carrie. Devotedly, loyally in love with her, not with a mad 
passion. I had survived the lunatic epoch of existence, and 
could only offer the steady fondness of one who had been in love 
three or four times already. It wasa sad night—for me. What 
her feelings were I don’t pretend to guess. I thought I knew 
them. But events have satisfied me as to my mistake. There 
were embraces—mutual protestations of undying devotion—tears 
even. Next morning an engine shrieked, and a train slid from the 
Platform of Euston Square, with a white face looking adieu from a 
carriage window. So ends the first chapter of this experience. 

Thad now time to reflect, and I argued against myself with all 
the ingenuity of an Equity barrister. This suddenly-born affection 
should be quenched. Even supposing there existed no barrier, it 
Was a, foolish enterprise for a man with only an annual note of in- 
terrogation. Ay ! and with a considerable number of acceptances, 
too, in the hands of one Nathan, a Jew. I wrote, and put this 
Proposition and others equally selfish. Devil take the penny post ! 

. offers too numerous facilities. From a" selfish and calculating 
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tone, our letters became warm and careless of consequences. The 
memory of the old days and the old rooms, and the old songs, was 
strong in both of us. We imagined that the dream could be 
revived with all its circumstances ; that we could begin life again 
at the very place where we left off on the night of parting. 

Seven months passed. I was sitting at my fire one morning, 
smoking and reading the paper. I hadn’t heard from the provinces 
for some time, and amused myself when I came to the end of a 

ph by inventing possible causes for the silence. While thus 
employed the door opened, and in walked—Carrie! The surprise 
of this sudden invasion checked in my face the evidence of that 
delight which I certainly experienced. 

We sat and talked pretty much as in the old time ; but, some. 
how or other, it wasn’t the dream over again. There seemed to be 
something absent to complete the picture, or something present to 
mar it. My affection never was greater, aud my determination 
was to make ber mine. Nor was she, if there be anything in 
words or appearances—averse to this proposition. So I appointed 
a day on which we were to talk calmly of our future, to decide as 
to whether and when we should begin making each other happy 
or miserable. The day came, but Carrie came not. By the 
infernal penny post, however, there was forwarded to me a letter— 
a letter announcing her flight into the provinces—a letter bidding 
me ‘‘ good-bye for ever.”” Whither she fled I knew not; nor do I 
know now. The usual cloud fell upon my life. The usual period 
of sorrow and bitterness—the usual slow but inevitable recovery. 

And that is all the mystery I have to relate—a mystery to me 
utterly unsolvable. Perhaps I showed myself too confident of my 
place in her affections ; perhaps I was less chivalrous than I might 
have been; perhaps she consulted the pasteboard oracle, and found 
it unfavourable. Perhaps she was false all along—her display of 
affection a deceit—her exhibition of love for me a pretence. I don’t 
know. All I have to say is that I regarded her as the most hopeful 
specimen of her sex — the least capable of duplicity—the most 
capable of devotion. I was mistaken, that is all. 

All! It is a matter of regret with me, good reader, that I haven’t 
more to tell, or a more artistic way of telling what I have to relate. 
You cannot, however, honestly put your hand upon your heart and 
say that I have deceived you. My initial warning to you was 
quite explicit. If after that you have chosen to read, the blame be 
on your own head. I cry peccavi to no one. And, truth to tell, I 
have not written for you, but for myself—and for her. 
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THE DELAGOA BAY ARBITRATION. 


Tur Presidency of the French Republic having changed hands, a 
decision upon this question, which was not arrived at in the time 
of M. Theirs, has fallen upon the shoulders of Marshal Macmahon. 
Not that this matters much; for as, no doubt, so abstruse a ques- 
tion has been entrusted for its solution to experts in geography, in 
maritime usages, and international law, it will not be much affected 
by change of rulers. In the meantime, a distinguished French 
geographer—M. Ch. Maunoir—has, with the assistance of Jules 
Hansen, drawn up, from data furnished by A. Peterman, a coloured 
map, marking the existing boundaries of the Portuguese and British 
territories, as also those of the Transvaal Republic, and the ‘‘ pre- 
tensions,” as they are termed, of all three. (Bulletin de la Société 
de Geographie Aotit, 1873.) Such a map is of great use in facili. 
tating the comprehension of the question at issue, submitted, by the 
tive Governments of Great Britain and Portugal, to the arbi- 
tration of the French Government ever since the 25th of September, 
1872. It coincides perfectly with the exposition presented to our 
readers in the April number of the New Monthly Magazine, and it 
is accompanied by a memoir penned by M, E. Allain. 

The writer of the memoir attached to the map points out that 
this is by no means the first time that difficulties of this description 
have arisen between Great Britain and Portugal ; and there must, 
he says, even be still others of a similar character in existence 
upon the African coast. Angola, for example, occupied in the 
seventeenth century by the Cape colonists, was oaly re-conquered 
by its first possessors, the Portuguese, at the expiration of seven 
years. As Great Britain claims Delagoa Bay as inheritors of the 
Dutch, the same way of putting those claims would involve that 
those of Portugal took precedence of Holland, and that therefore 
the British Government has no claim whatsoever,—a solution of 
the question, which would also imply that the claim of Portugal to 
that ofall the Cape colonies, including the Transvaal Republic, 
Orange River Settlement, Natal, and Cape Colony, take precedence 
of those of Holland and of Great Britain. 

There are circumstances, however, connected with the claims to 
Delagoa Bay, which place them in a different category to those 
which now belong to history, and which are connected with the 
occupation and tenure of the Cape colonies by the Dutch and the 

lish. These are, more particularly, the comparatively recent 

date of the discussion. Delagoa Bay was unquestionably discovered 
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by the Portuguese, and so also was the Cape of Good Hope; yet 
do the Dutch appear first to have formed an infant colony at the 
latter in 1600, which was taken by the English in 1795, restored 
to Holland at the peace of Amiens, but permanently confirmed to 
Great Britain by the Congress of Vienna. To urge claims founded 
upon priority of discovery solely, would in the present day mate. 
rially affect the map of the world, especially that of the New 
World, as America is still often designated. The Phcenicians and 
Arabs could, in such a sense, put in prior claims, on the southern 
coast of Africa, to the Portuguese. There must be a limit to such 
discussions, just’ as a colonist’s claims to territory are generally 
made to cease after a certain lapse of time from its non-occupation 
or non-utilisation. 

Now, M. Allain admits that the existing sovereignty of the 
crown of Portugal is only nominal upon many points of the coast of 
Africa, and is based, not upon a real occupation, but upon ancient 
treaties, or upon priority of discovery. After granting that a first 
fort was founded at Lorengo Marques as far back as in 1546, (two 
years after the discovery of the bay by Vasco da Gama), and a 
second in 1780, which was strengthened in 1815, 1818, and in 1856, 
M. Allain goes on to say that the Portuguese did not, previous to 
the occupation of the country south of Lorengo Marques by Captain 
Owen in 1822, “ occupy—at all events, in a permanent manner— 
the space of thirty minutes in latitude comprised between the port 
of Lorengo Marques and the southern point of the bay.”’ 

It was not until 1863 that the Portuguese occupied an island, 
cvlled Benguelem, in the bay. ‘‘ The north of the bay and the 
establishment of Lorengo Marques,” M. Allain goes on to say, 
justly enough, ‘‘take no place in the discussion. The contested 
territories only begin south of the estuary of Lorengo Marques, at 
the exit of the Dundas and Tembe into that estuary, and extend to 
26° 30° south latitude, comprising the Elephant Islands and that 
of Iniack (Inhaca) in the bay, and two other islands, those of Leti- 
muso and of Choambona, which, stretching parallel to the coast, 
close in the bay to the south. These territories, known by the 
names of Tembe, of Umzuti, and Naputa (and which the Portu- 
guese generally designate after the names of the Kaffir chiefs who 
govern them), are under the effective authority of the different m- 
digenous kings (regulos). To the west, towards the interior, ex- 
tends the Republic of Transvaal, separated from the coast by an 
interval of about a hundred miles of country, over which it had 
never, until within recent times, raised any serious pretension.” 

All this coincides with the view taken of the subject in our pre- 
vious article upon the subject, and so also does the description given 
by the French geographer of the proceedings of Admiral Owen and 
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of the authorities at the Cape, in consequence of the action taken 
by the Governor of Lorengo Marques, after the assumption of rule 
by the British, and which ended, in 1853, in the final establishment 
of the claims of the latter under the authority of the local king, 
Magetta. 

It was not until the Transvaal Republic, seeking for an outlet 
to the sea, did not put in a claim, but actually annexed a portion 
of the territory in dispute, that the British and Portuguese Govern- 
ments determined upon submitting the whole question to arbitra. 
tion. 

By a proclamatian of Martin Wessel Pretorius, dated April 29th, 
1868, the President of the Republic declared as ‘‘ included in the 
territory of the State, starting from the lower pass of the Komati 
to the river Umzuti, comprising the rivers Pongola and Umzuti to 
the point where they debouch into the ocean, on the eastern coast 
of Africa, and comprising also a German mile of land upon each 
bank of the two rivers.’’ 

‘‘The question then to be decided,’”’ says M. Allain, “if the 
Transvaal has not entirely renounced its ideas of annexation, would 
be complex, and would be contested between three different Go- 
vernments. England would claim the territories of Tembe, of 
Maputa, the Elephant Islands, Iniack, Setamiro, and Choambana, 
from Portugal, and the mouth of the Umzuti from both Portugal 
and the Transvaal. The Transvaal would put in claims to a narrow 
band of maritime territory. Portugal pretends to the entire pos- 
session of the bay, and of the territories beyond that up to 26% 30° 
of south latitude. 

‘‘ Tt 1s permissable to conjecture the arguments which the Eng- 
lish and the Portuguese will put forward in order to establish their 
respective claims. The first will probably imvoke their rights as 
inheritors of the Dutch, founded upon the temporary occupation 
(oceupation momentanée) of a point upon the bay by them (the 
Dutch). A less contestable argument arises from their (the Eng- 
lish) having taken possession, since 1822, 1823, and 1869, of the 
different territories in question. 

_ “It does not appear that the Transvaal, in case it should main- 
tain the pretensions put forth in 1868, can support them otherwise 
than by the imperious necessity in which it finds itself of opening 
a way to the sea-board. Such must be, indeed, a vital question 
with the Republic of the Boers. The proclamation of President 
Pretorius, at all events, bases the annexation of the mouth.of the 
Umzuti upon no title whatsoever. 

‘The Portuguese Government will not fail, on its part, to in- 

Voke the priority of discovery and the foundation, for now three 
centuries past, of an establishment at Lorengo Marques, which has 
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assured to it the domination, at least nominal, of the bay for a long 
time past. As to the argument derived from the foundation of a 
Dutch establishment near Lorengo Marques, it can put in opposition 
that this very establishment passed from their hands into those of 
the Imperialists, whom the Portuguese arms drove out in 1780, 
The occupation of the two islands of the bay, which, perhaps, might 
be identified—that of Benguelem, according to M. de Lacerda ;' 
that of Chilonne,' according to the reports of the Minister of Colonies 
at Lisbon—an occupation effected in 1863, or, at. all events, pro. 
jected at that epoch,—might further add a novel element to their 
Ss. 

**Such is the actual state of the question, submitted, since the 
25th of September, 1872, to the arbitration of France. It is proper 
to add that the Portuguese sources from which data can be obtained 
upon the subject are limited, and that the author of this article has 
found himself, in that respect, assisted by but few documents, the 
precision of which is not at all what might be wished for.’ 

(L’auteur de cet article, dans cet ordre de renseignements s’es vu 
reduit au secours de documents peu nombreux, et dont la précision 
laisse souvent a désirer.) 

From this it may be gathered—that the Portuguese, having been 
settled in Delagoa Bay before the Dutch, that the Dutch were only 
settled there ‘‘ momentanement;’’ that the succession of the Eng- 
lish to the Dutch, although guaranteed by the Congress of Vienna, 
is contestable ; and that the establishment of the old fort of Lorengo 
Marques, to a certain extent, ensured domination over the Bay of 
Delagoa to the Portuguese;—that the fiat of the Court of Arbitration 
will be against our ‘‘ pretensions.’’ A decision will thus most pro- 
bably be given against a Government which had recourse to arbi- 
tration out of mere jealousy of the Transvaal Republic, and would 
gain little by it, even if in its favour; but with the Limpopo 
opened to navigation, the progress of the colony of Natal, as well 
as that of the Transvaal Republic, and the spreading of gold and 
diamond diggers, it is not difficult to foresee that unless Portugal is 
seriously bent upon strengthening her position in that quarter of 
the globe, the progress of events may be retarded, but cannot be 
long delayed. There was a time when we could have held our own 
—retained that which we had once acquired—without asking for 
the sanction of another power. The principle of arbitration is like 
that of free trade—unquestionably a just and righteous one; but as 





' Memoria Estatistica sobre os dominios Portuguezes na Africa Oriental, 
por 8. X. Botelho, 1835. Examen das viagens do doutor Livingstone, po 
D. José de Lacerda, 1867.—Rapports du Ministre de la Marine et des Colonies 
de Portugal, 1863-1864. 
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free trade is a mistake, unless practised by all, and a ruinous policy 
when one-sided, so arbitration can only be practically applied when 
universally adopted. The claims of Portugal to Lorengo Marques 
differ in nothing from those of England and Cape Colony to Tembe 
than in priority of occupation. All that the Portuguese do with 
their vast possessions on the eastern coast of Africa, is to keep out 
more enterprising nations from the most fertile regions in the world ; 
to close the Zambesi, with its coal-fields and other rivers, to navi- 
gation, and to impede commerce and civilisation ;1 whilst they in- 
sidiously connive with Banyans and Arabs in that greatest blot 
upon humanity—the kidnapping of natives and the traffic in slaves. 
The Catholic and Portuguese Government of Mozambique actually 
forbade missionary establishments of French Roman Catholics in 
that country, whilst the Muhammadan Sultan of Zanzibar en- 
couraged them in their labours. 





* See a Ay oe by the Rev. P. Horner, in the “Bull, de la Soc. de Geo- 
graphie,” for August, 1873. 
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SHAKESPEARE HEROINES. 


ISABELLA. 
Claudio. “ Death is a fearful thing. 
Isabella. And shaméd life a hateful.” 
BETTER to die than drag existence out, 
Proud but polluted. Death is solemn—yes ! 
Solemn that seeming ‘‘ day of nothingness ;"’ 
Solemn, aye, e’en to faith, the clouds of doubt 
That hedge the Shadowed Valley thick about ! 
Yet not so fearful as the sin-stained life, 
God and the conscience waging ceaseless strife 
With sophistries that seek their voice to flout. 
Yes, thou hast left a name of purity 
Fronting the deathless poet’s pictured page ; 
To latest days this is thine heritage, 
The dower chaste of white virginity 
Blent with affection deep and sisterly. 
Yet all forgetting in that faith sublime 
She owed to heaven—like her of olden time * 
‘Who dared e’en death for him she loved—Antigone. 





VIOLA. 
** She never told her love.” 
Twelfth Night. 

Not till the whole strange tale had reached its end 

Told she her loye ; but in her secret soul 

Kept that fond secret down with strong control, 
And only sought another to befriend 
And gain for her his love. May kind fate send 

A heart so true, so free from selfishness 

To aid each loving one in their distress 
What time the thoughts to one dear object tend, 
And all the world seems worthless! Heaven above 











Holds high rewards for such. They may not speak 


Their secrets out ; and yet the ends they seek 
Come in good time to those who faithful prove. 
So to that troubled ark there came the dove 
Of peace at last. Her gentle secret guess’d, 
He whom she loved his love in turn confess’d, 


And then she had no secret. Then she “‘ told her love.’’ 


Mavrkice Davies. 
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FAIRY FENELLA. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


EIGHT YEARS AFTERWARDS. 


A wapy whose slender figure was still erect and youthful, 
walked swiftly down that side of Tubber Brae next the Vicarage, 
carrying a large bundle, which it would have horrified a town lady 
merely to touch. Appearances, however, were not much thought 
of in the wilds of Ballyshandra ; and Lucy, for she it was, was em- 
ployed in a labour of love. She was going to spend the day with 
Fenella in order to make up three little grey suits at her sewing 
machine. The material was her present to Gerald and his little 
brothers, who hardly ever wore any garments that were not of her 
providing. 

The eight years had treated Lucy kindly on the whole. Her 
fair hair was glossy and abundant, and showed no grey; but her 
skin was not so smooth or transparent as formerly, and a few lines 
were observable on a close inspection. 

The expression of her face, however, was very tranquil and con- 
tent—she had “borne the burden of the years, and turned their 
burden into gain.”’ 

1t would be impossible to tell all she had been to her father and 
mother, to James and Fenella, and to the parish at large since we 
saw her last. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick was in better health, and consequently more 
cheerful: her visit to Wildbad seemed to have given her a new lease 
of life. Mr. Fitzpatrick growled at everybody still—at the Dove- 
cote,—at his patient wife,—at James,—at the servants, and, not 
least, at Lucy, whom he taunted with her singleblessedness, and 
Was, as ever, a cross to the whole neighbourhood, and therefore, 
it is to be presumed, a very profitable member of Ballyshandra 
society. ! 

con had had one opportunity of changing her name, but, to 
her father’s intense indignation, had cast itaway. Some four years 
after her first visit to Mrs. Elton she went back to Dublin, and at 
a large party she met Mr. Prior. She was asked to sing, and pre 
Sently she found her former admirer in his old station by her side. 
“Your voice,” said he, is as sweet as ever, and you are quite un- 


changed.” 
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‘¢ T feel much older, Mr. Prior : it is four years since I was here.’’ 

“Yet you are unchanged, I assure you—as fair and young as 
when I saw you first. What made you look so sad as you did just 
now? Ihave been observing you minutely, you see.”’ 

Lucy coloured uneasily: she knew very well that he had been 
looking at her, for she had felt his eyes upon her all the evening. 

‘¢ Did I look sad? I was not aware of it,”’ said she. 

‘** Yes, you looked sad—unutterably sad! Your face is a ve 
expressive one.’’ A short pause ensued, and then he said, abruptly, 
“You left this very suddenly four years ago. I came here the 
very day you left to ask the question, and found you gone. Mrs, 
Elton informed me you had gone home to nurse your mother ; but 
she thought you would return to her, so I waited, hoping on. May 
I ask that question, now? Will you be my wife?’ 

** Oh, Mr. Prior !’’ cried Lucy, startled and grieved, “ you are 
not in earnest? You do not mean that, really?’ 

Yes, really, Miss Fitzpatrick.’’ 

“Tam so sorry, Mr. Prior !—so very, very sorry !”’ 

“ Why are you sorry ?”’ 

“Because I cannot say ‘yes.’ Pray, do not think of sucha 
thing again—it cannot possibly be.”’ 

** Oh, don’t say so, 1 implore you!’’ and then he entreated her 
earnestly to consent, and when she replied still more decidedly, he 
urged her to tell him her reason, for a reason he felt sure she must 
have. 

So Lucy, always straightforward, told him she had no heart to 
give. 

“IT once Joved one,’’ said she, ‘‘ who grew weary of me, and 
forsook me: lie loved me until he saw a beautiful girl who pleased 
him better.”’ 

“Some young fellow, I suppose ?’’ asked Mr. Prior, jealously. 

Then she told her story in a few words, and without mention- 
ing names—that triste tale which cost her so much. 

‘* He never cared for you; he was merely amusing himself at 
your expense. Why should your life be lonely for his sake?” in- 
quired the old gentleman, eagerly. ‘Let me try to make you 
happy. I feel sure I shall succeed.”’ 

‘* Impossible, Mr. Prior! I have said I do not love you.” 

** Do not reject me, Miss Fitzpatrick: only consent to be mine, 
and I shall make you love me by-and-bye. I have no fear, what- 
ever. You are very affectionate, and attach yourself quickly. ! 
can read your character in your face.”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Prior, pray do not trust to that! I could not trust 
myself to be a kind and amiable companion unless I loved. No, 
no; I cannot do you the injustice of marrying you without love.” 
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“Let me risk it, Miss Fitzpatrick,’’ pleaded the old gentleman, 
with quite youthful ardour. ‘‘ Only consent, and I have no fear 
but I shall make you love me. You shall never have a wish un- 
gratified. There can be no reason why you should reject me, 
except, indeed, my age. I have, alas! the disadvantage of being 
very much older than you.”’ 

‘‘That is not my reason, Mr. Prior: I have already told you 
why I cannot consent.”’ 

She was greatly troubled, and, seeing the eyes of many of the 
guests fixed upon them, took an opportunity for moving away ; but 
wherever she stationed herself, there Mr. Prior followed her, to urge 
fresh reasons why she should listen to his suit. It was one of the 
most painful scenes she had ever gone through. 

“T do not think you are worldly,”’ said he, during one of his 
last attacks, “but it is only right I should tell you that I have 
ample means at my command. I can surround you with every 
luxury.”’ 

“You only do me justice,’’ replied she, with a very mournful 
smile; ‘‘ I do not care for money in the least.”’ 

‘But your friends, Miss Fitzpatrick? Is there no one you 
should consult on this matter? Mrs. Elton would be my advocate, 

I am sure.” . 

‘‘T am deeply grieved, Mr. Prior; but I cannot do you the 
cruel injustice of marrying you without love.”’ 

Mrs. Elton and Mr. Fitzpatrick were both exceedingly angry — 
with her, and the former had long since ceased to interest herself in 
her affairs. 

She has been descending Tubber Brae during this digression, 
and has now reached the Vicarage door. She entered without 
knocking, and went straight to the dining-room, where James and 
his four eldest sons were at breakfast. * 

Lucy shook hands with James, and then walked round the table 
to kiss her handsome godson Gerald, who was tall and strong for 
eight years old, and brimming over with vivacity. From him she 

_ Went to his quieter brother Cecil, then to the dear, plump little 
ones, Charlie and Claude—the latter a cherub of three years old, 
with long, golden curls, and chubby dimpled face, the only fair- 
haired child in the family. The ceremony of embracing him was 
always a tedious one with her. 

_“* Take off your hat, Lucy, and let me give you a cup of tea,”’ 
said James, who, seated before the urn, was busily employed in 
Making weak tea, and spreading bread and butter for his two 
eldest sons, while the panada he had manufactured for Charles and 
Claude was soaking in most approved fashion. 

No, thank you, James: Hannah gave me my breakfast before 
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I set out. I have permission to spend the whole day with you, 
How is Fenella, this morning ?”’ 

‘* Not so well: she had a bad night, so I persuaded her to lie 
quiet.” 

As he spoke James handed each of the children his breakfast, 
and then placed his wife’s upon a tray, which he proceeded to carry 
upstairs, 

‘‘Let me take Fenella her breakfast,’’ cried Lucy, springing 
up. 
Pa No, thank you, dear. Have an eye to those urchins, and | 
shall return presently.” 

The fact was Fenella exacted her husband’s attention rather 
jealously. Her strength had been gradually declining: she first 
lost her energy, then her spirits, and her five noisy sons were often 
too much for her. Even Baby, though but avyear old, added con. 
siderably to the turmoil in the house. James waited upon her with 
the utmost tenderness. It was a perfect picture, as nurse and 
cook agreed, to see him carry her down stairs, and lay her on the 
drawing-room sofa. 

“How silent you are, Lucy!’’ remarked James, eating his 
breakfast between the intervals of attending to the wants of his 
chattering little companions. 

‘*T do not care to talk, James. I am listening to Gerald’s and 
Cecil’s conversation, and admiring you.”’ 

*“* Admiring me, Lucy ?”’ 

‘* Yes, James—you are the best husband and father there ever 
was,”’ replied she, laughing. 

“Tt is unhandsome in you to exercise your talent for satire upon 
me, Lucy.” — ; 

‘My satire! You surely don’t imagine that I am laughing at 
you. No! I have been watching you make those children’s 
breakfast with genuine admiration. I assure you I could not have 
done it better myself.”’ 

It was a real pity she had not been there half-an-hour earlier to 
see him induct Gerald and Cecil into their garments, and wash 
their rosy faces, because the nurse and housemaid were both occu- 
pied in Fenella’s room. He was a good father, certainly, but the 
cares of paternity had made him much graver than he used to be. 
The lines which were seen only on a close inspection of Lucy’s face, 
were plainly marked on his, and his beautiful black hair was be- 
coming rather thin on the temples. He could be brilliant and 
lively still, but his prevailing expression was one of gravity. 

He had ridden several hobbies to death during the past eight 
years. The High Church craze had soon been succeeded by some- 
thing else—a reward to Mr. Oliver for having been patient and 
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forbearing with his curate—so much more forbearing than Aunt 


Harriet and Mrs. Drummond thought he had any right to be. It 
was to his remonstrances, however, that James yielded the surplices 
for the choir ; and Mr. McFrederic and other good Protestants were 
spared the shock that the sight of them would undoubtedly have 
been. The people became accustomed to the painted windows and 
lectern, and came back to St. John’s by degrees; and at the time 
we reopen our story, no one considered them a grievance. 

No fear of fresh scandal at St. John’s, for James was now as 
strictly evangelical as Mr. Oliver himself—that is to say, his teach- 
ing was so, for in private he occasionally broached some wild idea, 
which was, to say the least, original. 

Mr. Oliver was satisfied with laughing at him when he confided 
to him his geological deductions, or whatever else they might be; 
for he was not a very general reader, and as James complained, was 
contented to condemn a book without having read it: but Lucy 
argued the matter with him earnestly, and grieved over him, going 
back to Finn Hill in very low spirits after one of their discussions. 
Her anxiety, however, generally vanished on her next visit to the 
Vicarage, when she discovered that her brilliant friend had taken 
up some fresh theory. 

While Lucy fondled the children, she took notes of the torn 
carpets, cracked teacups, and general untidy air of the room ; for, in 
truth, the Vicarage-was getting rather shabby, and things had gone 
to ruin since poor Fenella’s illness. She never had very much 
genius for order; but with the best will in the world she could not 
see after her household now. 

Indeed, funds for repairing the house were not forthcoming : 
the expenses so rasbly incurred by James at the time of his 
marriage, had never been entirely paid off; and a weight of debt 
had been hanging round him and increasing gradually ever since, 
to the grief of Mr. Oliver and scandal of the parish. It seemed 
likely enough that James would always give Ballyshandra some- 
thing to talk about. 

‘* Now that I am here, I can help you. Let me hear the chil- 
dren say their lessons, or send them out to play; and do you go to 
Fenella.”’ 

“You are very good, Lucy: I shall inflict Cecil and Charles 
upon you ; but I believe I must hear Gerald, myself.’’ 

Gerald pouted and looked defiant, but said nothing. 

“‘ But you’ll come and see my new books first, Lucy—no—no ! 
1 won’t give you the trouble of mounting to the library—I’ll fetch 
them,’’ and rapid and decided in all his movements, he was gone 

before she could reply. He returned with his arms full of richly 
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bound volumes, for which she carefully cleared a space on the 
breakfast-table. 

“ Darwin,”’ “ Lyell’s Antiquity of Man,” ‘“‘ Juke’s Handbook 
and Manual,” “ Motley’s Dutch Republic and United Netherlands,” 
enumerated he, calling her attention to the excellence of the print 
and binding. 

Lucy praised them, but expressed her wonder that he insisted op 
having all his books so expensively bound. For her part she pre. 
ferred a book with a common paper cover, caring only for the in. 
side of a volume. 

“*Do you think I’d disgrace my shelves with paper-covers, 
Lucy? Besides, they would not last any time.”’ 

‘“* If they last until you have read them is not that enough ?” 
returned she. 

The library was a very costly hobby: never a month passed 
that James did not add something to its stores. 

Fenella was established on the drawing-room sofa for the day. 
Lucy promised to join her there, when she should have dismissed 
her little pupils to play. They were still in the drawing-room, 
Gerald and Cecil employed in changing the water for their gold 
fish, a task they particularly affected ; and the little ones seated 
on the floor, putting together a picture map. 

‘** Loo, Loo!’’ cried they. ‘ Here comes Loo to hear our lessons.”’ 

‘* It’s very hard, papa won’t let me say my lessons to Loo,” 
grumbled Gerald. 

‘*Come to the library, Gerald,’’ called his father, and the child 
reluctantly obeyed. He returned in a few minutes, saying he had 
got leave to play till dinner time, for his papa was going to Shanna. 

** Lucy,’’ said James, looking in at the dining-room door, ‘I 
have a message from poor Duncan: he is very ill, and wants me to 
go to him at once. I shall be back by two o’clock. Don’t you 
make a slave of yourself with those boys. I shall hear Gerald in 
the afternoon. Good-bye!’’ 

Dinner was over, and the two ladies were together. Lucy was 
at work upon the grey suits at the sewing-machine which stood in 
the window, while Fenella’s white fingers toyed with her knitting 
needles—the making of Claude’s little socks was now, alas! almost 
beyond her power. 

She was as lovely as ever, but very fragile. Nurse had dressed 
her beautiful hair in a very becoming manner, and helped to put on 
her tasteful dress. The old air of charm and refinement surrounded 
her, but her animation was gone. 

James, accustomed to see her daily, did not much remark the 
change; but Lucy noticed it painfully—Fenella’s cough and 
languor, both seemed to be very dangerous symptoms. 


e 
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“You must let me work for you, to-day, darling,’’ said she, 
rising to pour out and administer Fenella’s medicine. ‘‘ That 
cough! I hoped this decoction would have. taken it away ere 
this.”’ 

‘‘So did I, Lucy, dear; and it may yet. I disturb James 
sadly at night.’’ 

“ Don’t think about that, dear; I’m sure he does not. You 
know you would not think of your own convenience if he were ill.’’ 

‘Lucy, I am leaving all my work undone. Those-poor chil- 
dren, I can do nothing for them. Where are they, now ?”’ 

“T sent them out to play in the garden. They have got on 
their linen pinafores.”’ 


‘** You are very kind, dear: I do not know what we should do 
without you. Where is Gerald ?’’ 

. “ He is saying his lessons to James in the library.”’ 

‘*Oh, Lucy, why did not you hear him this morning, when you 
were so good as to hear the rest? James is so hard upon him!”’ 

‘“‘T supposed it was a pleasure to James to hear him; at any 
rate, he did not ask me to do so.”’ 

‘* Gerald’s lessons will kill me, outright, Lucy. James is un. 
reasonably severe : he and the child have a fight over them regu- 
larly, every day. I wish you would persuade him to let you take 
Gerald to Finn Hill, and educate him yourself. You know it was 
long ago arranged that you should teach him.”’ 

‘TI shall be most happy to take him, Fenella, if you get leave 
forme. But is James too severe? I should not have thought him 
capable of injustice.’’ 

“Indeed, he is!’’ said Fenella, frowning. She had become 
very fretful since her illness, and could not endure to be contra- 
dicted. ‘ You think you know James well, Lucy ; but it is natural 
te suppose that I know him a good deal better.’’ 

Gerald was his mother’s idol, dearer to her than her husband 
and four other children put together. He was a fine, manly little 
fellow, affectionate and high-spirited ; but very self-willed, and 
strongly opposed to learning. James just then opened the door. 


‘* Darling, have you taken your medicine? Yes? I might have 
known that Lucy would see to it.” 


“Is Gerald gone out yet, James ?”’ 

‘No, love. I can’t get the little rascal to do a single thing,’’ 
replied he, in a tone of annoyance. ‘I have to write my sermon, 
answer three letters, and pay some visits this evening. Gerald is 
bent on conquering me, it seems.’’ 

“Do be gentle with the child, James,’’ pleaded Fenella, “ or 
let Lucy teach for to-day. 1 know she will do it, willingly.” 

* Certainly !”” replied Lucy. 
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‘No, Fenella, I won’t burden Lucy with so disagreeable a piece 
of work. Gerald must and shall obey me,”’ and he closed the door 
behind him. 

“Run after him, Lucy, and make him leave the child to you,” 
implored Fenella. 

‘* Darling Fenella, I can’t interfere: don’t you see that it is not 
my business ?”’ 

“You do not care for Gerald, and you pretend to be so fond of 
him! His poor mother is the only one who loves him,’’ said 
Fenella, with quivering lip and aggrieved air. 

“Ido love Gerald—not, of course, as well as you do, yet very 
dearly, indeed,’* replied Lucy, soothingly. 

“Such nonsense to talk of ‘your business,’ and not ‘ inter. 
fering!’ Don’t you know that James asks your opinion, and listens 
to you, when he does not care in the least what J think or wish ?”’ 
said Fenella, in a tone of picgue. 

“ But, my dear,”’ said Lucy, disregarding the last speech, and 
struggling hard not to feel angry; “don’t you wish Gerald to 
learn? He is eight years old, and his future will depend upon 
himself.” 

“Yes, he must learn, of course; but James won’t take the 
trouble to understand him, he is so hard upon him—so injudicious, 
I may say.”’ 

The door was flung open at this juncture, and Susan announceo 
*¢ Dr. and Mrs. Corrie ;’’ so the ladies smoothed their ruffled plumes. 
Both had brighter eyes and cheeks than usual, but they tried to 
look as though no stormy discussion had taken place. 

Josephine swept into the room with the mien of one who knew 
her full importance, followed by the Doctor, looking smaller and 
meeker than of yore. Josephine’s toilette was handsome and be- 
coming, testifying that her milliner’s bills gave her no anxiety 
now. : 

Though a few years over forty, she was a fine-looking, attrac- 
tive woman. Her expression was hard still, but the weary, dis- 
satisfied lock was quite gone. Ske had led a very stirring life for 
the last eight years, and had managed to get her own way com- 
pletely. 

She sat down by Fenella’s couch, while Dr. Corrie made his 
way to Lucy’s window. He was interested in her work, and asked 
her many questions about it. In reply, she held up a little grey 
suit, and begged him to compliment her upon her cleverness as 4 
tailor. 

“I don’t think there are many things you cannot do, Lucy,” 
he replied. ‘*Do you tell me those fine garments are for one of 


James’s youngsters ¢”’ 
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|| ‘‘Yes; they are for my little pet, Charlie,’ 

* You are a good, staunch friend, Lucy,”’ said he, looking at 
her, wistfully. 

“ T have hardly seen anything of you and Josephine this time, 
Dr. Corrie: we were so sorry you could not dine with us last 
Thursday, and it was provoking that we missed you the day you 
called. I hope you make some stay in the country ?”’ 

‘‘No, indeed, I am sorry to say. Josephine wants to go to 
Baden-Baden earlier than usual this year. She has arranged to 
meet some fine Russian friends of hers there the week after next— 
princes and princesses every man and woman of them !’’ 

‘‘Dear me, I am so sorry! Your Ballyshandra friends have 
lost you, altogether, Dr. Corrie: they think it hard that you give 
them so little of your society.”’ 

“T can only assure you that if I followed my own inclinations I 
should seldom leave Ballyshandra.”’ 

‘* Now, Lucy, please don’t encourage the Doctor to think him- 
self a victim,’’ called Josephine. ‘“ Believe me no one enjoys 
society more than he. Why, he is quite an authority among 
scientific men elsewhere: he has learned cronies in Dublin, in 
Paris, in Baden, and I don’t know where else. Never let him say 
he doesn’t shine in society !’”’ 

“No, Josephine, you shine in society, my dear: but I am lost 
in it—a fish out of water,’ answered he, glancing admiringly at 
his handsome wife. ‘‘ Her parties, Lucy, are greatly sought after. 
I admire her talent, but do not share it.’ 

‘* Now, Robert, don’t let Lucy and Fenella think I drag you 
into gaiety against your will. I’m sure if they saw you at a party, 
they’d say no man could be more sprightly.” 

“IT make the best of a {bad ‘business, Josephine, like a wise 
man. This fair lady persuaded me to give up my profession against 
my own judgment, Lucy, and I have never ceased to regret it.”’ 

‘“‘T know I did, but the dispensary was wearing him to death: 
rest and ease are quite necessary at his time of life. He forgets 
the hardship he used to go through, or he would not sigh to wear 
his old shackles again.” 

“T admit,’’ said Dr. Corrie, ‘‘ that I sometimes had harder work 
to do than my present duty of entertaining foreign princesses and 
Countesses ; nevertheless, those were pleasant days when Lucy and 
I doctored the poor people between us.” 

“I did not doctor them,’”’ laughed Lucy—‘‘I merely fed them 
according to your directions. You were always very kind to the 
people, Dr. Corrie.’’ 


“a ia young Atkins seems a good sort of fellow: how is he 
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‘* Pretty well : you know our people are very slow in forming a 
liking.”’ 

‘* He is often at the Lodge,”’ remarked Josephine —‘‘ I think he 
admires Kate. He has not found Aunt Harriet out yet. I was 
very near putting him up to her doings the other night. I could 
have done a charming little bit of mischief, but I refrained. I hope 
you applaud me, Lucy ?”’ 

**] do applaud your self-denial most highly.’ 

** How is your sister, Sophy ?”’ inquired Fenella. 

** Very well, indeed, and likes her Dublin life: she is to have 
Ellen O’Hara with her this winter. I tell her if she succeeds in 
settling Ellen, their dear friendship will have been worth something.” 

Josephine had done her part by Sophy. A clever lawyer, 
pleased with Sophy’s artless good-humour, had paid her great 
attention at one of Josephine’s parties ; and Josephine, observing a 
mutual attraction, managed that they should meet frequently. 
Their fancy for one another ripened into real regard, and they had 
now been married about three years. Reby and Kate had also 

. paid Josephine long visits. 

Aunt Harriet had not been altogether a true prophet with 
regard to Josephine. She had made her old doctor a good wife on 
the whole, except that she sometimes insisted on his taking her 
about, when he longed to rest his old limbs, and have a quiet nap 
in his easy chair, and always took her own way. 

Fenella and Lucy sat in silence when the Corries were gone— 
the former listening intently for sounds from the library, and the 
latter working her sewing machine industriously. At length James 
came in with his book and writing materials, and placed himself at 
the table near his wife’s sofa. 

Since her illness he had sat very little in the library, preferring 
to pursue his avocations beside her. He took her thin hand fondly 
in bis, and inquired how she had been since dinner time. 

“T hear from Susan that you have had D.. and Mrs. Corrie 
here : I hope they have not tired you, love?’ 

‘* Where is Gerald ?’’ asked she, disregarding his question. 

** Gone out to play in the garden, dear.”’ 

“‘ T hope you were gentle and patient with him, James ?”’ 

‘* Gentle!” repeated he, indignantly. ‘‘ Fenella, you are ruin- 
ing that child, and you’l! be sorry for it yet. Gentle! He broke 
his slate, and flung his grammar out of the window; but I gave him 
a right thrashing, and that brought him to his senses very quickly. 
His lessons are no trouble to him: he learnt them in ten minutes 

when he found out that he mus¢ do it.” 
Fenella half-raised herself from the couch, and snatched her 
hand away. 
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“ You dared to strike my child, and you come to tell me of it !’’ 

“Dared?”’ returned James, his colour rising and his voice 
trembling. ‘‘ And who, pray, has a right to correct Gerald, if not I?’’ 

‘‘ Nobody has the least right. How dare you touch him? 
Lucy, do you see how James does what he knows will vex me ?”’ 
and she burst into angry tears. 

‘*T appeal to Lucy,”’ said James. ‘‘ Was I right or not ? Come, 
you, at least, are a reasonable being.”’ 

Lucy felt excessively uncomfortable as she looked from husband 
to wife, both impatiently awaiting her answer. She hesitated, un. 
willing to add fuel to their wrath, knowing that her answer must 
displease one or other. But she recollected that truth is best, 
come what may, so she said as deprecatingly as she could— 

“Dear Fenella, I can’t say I think James was wrong : I believe 
he was only doing his duty.” 

“Oh, I need not have asked you/ I might have known you 
would take his part against me. You and James, as ever, against 
the world! Always consulting one another, while I am treated as 
a cipher.”’ 

Lucy’s resentment at this attack, was turned into terror, for 
Fenella was seized with so violent a fit of coughing, that she and 
James, fearing she might burst a blood-vessel, rushed to support 
her, and hold some water to Ler lips. As soon as the fit subsided, 
she repulsed both of them, and they returned sorrowfully té their 
places, while she lay quiet, looking very much offended. 

There wus an awkward silence in the room. Lucy was 
mentally making allowances for Fenella, on the score of ill health : 
she remembered how gentle and amiable she used to be, and grieved 
at the change which pain and weakness had caused in her. 

James’s pen was going, vut it made frequent pauses, and Lucy 
taw him steal sorrowful glances at his wife—he could not endure to 
have her angry with him. 

Presently he went over to her and said, soothingly— 

‘Forgive me for vexing you, Fenella. Won’t you kiss me, 
and let us be friends ?”’ 

She made no answer, but drew herself away from him, and lay 
with her face turned towards the back of the sofa, a sulky pout on 

her bonnie lips, something like Gerald’s own. 

Baffled again, James retreated to his desk. There was no sound 
now, but the whir of Lucy’s machine, until the merry voices of the 
little brothers rose from the garden. All four were very happy. 
Gerald was digging vigorously in the garden round the hut they 
were making among the laurels in the shrubbery, while he ordered 
Cecil and Charles to fetch water and fresh clay for the young plants. 
Claude, too little to be made useful, was looking on very admiringly 
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at his elders and betters. Gerald was a perfect hero in the eyes of 
the rest—his tone of command was fine! Lucy watched them for 
some time with a smile upon her lips, and then she said— 

“Dear Fenella, won’t you forgive James, now? There jg 
Gerald playing with the other boys, the happiest and gayest of them 
all. Heis none the worst for that ‘right thrashing,’ as James 
calls it: I don’t think it can have been very formidable after all! 
He may remember it enough to make him obey James to-morrow; 
but he has forgotten his troubles for the present.” 

No reply. 

“Come, dear Fenella, forgive James, and take him back into 
favour.” 

“T cannot forgive him till he says he is sorry for having been 
rough and cruel to the child,’’ replied Fenella. 

‘* But I was not cruel, Fenella. Why don’t you listen to Lucy? 
She is a reasonable creature: she will tell you again that I was 


only doing my duty by Gerald.”’ 


“ James thinks you so reasonable, Lucy,’’ cried poor Fenella, 
losing all control over her temper, and suffering the jealous feelings 
long nurtured in secret to burst forth unchecked by either gratitude 
or prudence. ‘“‘Keep your advice for him since he likes it—I 
don’t.” 

‘* Fenella, ungrateful, cruel girl! Do you speak in that manner 
to our best and truest friend?’’ said James, very angrily. ‘I 
insist on your apologising to her.”’ 

Fenella shrunk from his passionate tones, and Lucy, terribly 
wounded, yet fearful of agitation for the invalid, went up to him 
and whispered, 

“ Be patient, [ implore you, James: you know that Fenella 
would not really vex you for the world.” 

‘*Oh, you take my part! You ask my husband to be patient 
with me! Thank you, Lucy; but I won’t be interceded for by 
you /’’ shrieked Fenella, fairly mad with jealousy. 

‘“‘T see | am doing more harm than good,’’ faltered Lucy, rising 
quickly and moving to the door; “‘ yet I wish you both so well, my 
dear brother and sister.”’ 

** Brother and sister !’’ was all Fenella said, but her sarcastic 
tone was scathing. 

‘* James, you offered to drive me home, and mamma has been 
expecting me ere this, I am sure. Meanwhile, I shall go and get 
the boys ready for tea ;’’ and Lucy retreated to the nursery, leaving 
her angry friends to conclude their matrimonial quarrel in private. 

“See what you have done, Fenella !’’ she overheard James say, 
as she closed the drawing-room door. 

She took the baby while nurse waited upon his little brother, 
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and leaning her head upon his innocent breast, she wept some 
quiet, but exceedingly, bitter tears. 

Strange though it may appear, she had been completely ignorant 
that Fenella was jealous of her influence with James ; and the fact 
burst upon her with > sensation of crushing grief. She saw in it 
an end to the pleasantest >ccupation and interest of her daily life ; 
for it would be impossible for her to come to the Vicarage, and 
identify herself with its inmates, as she had hitherto done. If 
James would but cease to consult her, all might yet be well. And 
she had not deserved Fenella’s wrath—so loyal as she had been to 
her—so loyal to both of them. 

She was in the hall half-an-hour later, and the phaeton was at 
the door. James came forward to put on her cloak, and, as he did 
so, caught a glimpse of the red eyes and quivering lips she strove 
hard to hide from him. 

“Lucy,” said he, ‘‘ I don’t think I can ever forgive Fenella for 
her treatment of you : you deserve well of us, God knows, and how _ 
has she repaid you! You will be forced to hate us.”’ 

“T fear we have been very thoughtless, James. You should 
not consult your sister more than your wife. Fenella has observed 
that you come to me in your difficu!ties, instead of applying to her. 
It never occurred to me before, but, perhaps, she has just cause for 
being offended. Remember, I am only your sister, and she is your 
wife.”’ 

‘But I consult you on matters she knows nothing whatever 
of. If you refuse to help me, it is tantamount to condemning me 
to act on my own responsibility.”’ 

‘‘ Hush, James, hush! Let us say no more at present.”’ 

“So cruel! So rude and unjust to syou! I could not have 
believed it of Fenella !”’ 

“She is very weak and sufferiny just now, James: her nerves 
are all unstrung. How can you and I, who .hardly know what 
physical pain is, find fault with her? We know what nature she 
had before this illness came.”’ 

‘‘ It is kind and generous in you to make excuses for her; but 
no sickness should have made her forget herself as she did to-day. 
You, Lucy, would remain mistress of your reason and temper 
under all circumstances, but Fenella is my helpmate. Oh, Lucy, 
I made a fatal mistake !”” 

Lucy shivered and crimsoned, then grew deadly pale. She 
fixed her eyes on his face, and said very sternly, 

“For shame! for shame, James! I ask you how you dare say 
such words tome? You insult Fenclla and me alike. I perceive 
it 1s full time time I should turn my back upon the Vicarage.” 

So saying she went out and got into the phaeton, James follow- 
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ing her like one stunned. Not a syllable was spoken by either 
during the drive to Finn Hill. It was the longest half-hour they 
had ever spent together. 

The thoughts of both were bitter companions, but Lucy’s the 
least so, for she had no self-reproach to add to their sting. 

Arrived at Finn Hill, James earnestly endeavoured to obtain 
her pardon ; but for the first time in his life, found her deaf and cold 
to him, and they parted unreconciled. 


(CHAPTER XXV. 
SPIRIT OR FLESH#! 


THE next fortnight was not only a very sorrowful, but a mono. 
tonous one to Lucy. She kept away from ‘St. John’s, and its 
inmates missed her more than she had imagined possible. James 
was at a loss for some one to talk to about his books and parish 
business : Fenella needed help in a hundred ways: she had no one 
to do the little bits of work that Lucy performed so easily and 
willingly—none to amuse the lively children when their obstreperous 
play oppressed her; no one, in short, to oil the creaking wheels of 
the.domestic machinery. 

The boys, too, missed her petting, and were the less orderly and 
reasonable for her absence. 

Fenella, really contrite for her burst of jealous temper, wrote 
her a penitent note, imploring her to return ; she was ready enough 
to apologise on her own responsibility, but could not brook to do 
it at James’s bidding. 

Lucy replied to her note very affectionately, assuring her that 
all was forgotten; but she did not promise to go back to the 
Vicarage. She made many allowances for Fenella, and forgave her 
easily. 

Several circumstances, unmarked at the time, now flashed 
across her memory—occasions when James had appealed to her, 
and given her work to do for him—which work she had done, as a 
matter of course, without any reference to Fenella. She, therefore, 
forgave Fenella easily, but could not make the same excuses for 
James. Each time his unfortunate speech recurred to her it set 
her cheeks tingling anew. ‘‘ You would remain mistress of your 
reason and temper under all circumstances, but Fenella is my 
helpmate—Oh ! Lucy, I made a fatal mistake !’’ 

She could not comprehend his having forgotten himself so far as 
to say this to her. 

“TI did not deserve it from him,’’ thought she, bitterly—‘‘I 
_ have been his sister, and no more, all these years, and neither did 
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Fenella deserve it—the chosen one of his youth—his faithful, 
beautiful wife, who, so long as her health lasted, did her utmost to 
make his home comfortable.”’ 

So rightminded Lucy was much more angry with James on 
Fenella’s account than on her own: she admitted to herself that he 
had been justified in his displeasure with her, but that it should 
have led him to forget, even for a moment, the dear ties that bound 
them, atid speak hardly of his wife to her, was what Lucy could 
neither understand nor forgive. 

He had called once at Finn Hill, and written to her twice 
during the fortnight ; but she had gone out twice to avoid him, and 
had not answered his letters. 

But she suffered at having to condemn him, and was not willing 
to analyse the secret consciousness which pressed upon her heart— 
yiz., that her standard of right was a higher one than his. She 
wanted still to make a hero of her friend. 

Poor Fenella continued to think that her rudeness was the sole 
cause of Lucy’s banishment from the Vicarage, and at length she 
despatched Charlie and Claude with her nurse to implore her return. 
It was hard, certainly, to deny any request made by their sweet 
lips, and that the mother knew well. 

* * * * * . 

“We must consider Fenella’s wishes more than ever—how we 
may best soothe her pain and beguile the tediousness of her con- 
finement. That, James, is the study to which you and I must 
devote our powerful minds.”’ 

“Yes, dear Lucy, and it was chiefly for her sake I took courage 
to come here to-day with my petition. It required courage, I 
assure you. You did not imagine that you could inspire me with 
real awe ?’’ 

They were in the book-room, whither James had boldly made 
his way, and their explanation was over. There were traces of 
past agitation on the faces of each; but they were uow talking 
calmly of the future—that blessed future so benignly given us to 
repair the errors of the past. 

James was mentally resolving that his tenderness should atone 
to Fenella for having swerved from his allegiance to her, although 
but in thought. 

“And you might let Gerald come here for a month or so, 
Fenella will be happier that I should conduct his education; her 

g about him is morbid, I grant you, but then we are not 
answerable for our fancies when we are sick. It will be better for 

» and you will have more time to devote to her if you are no 
longer worried by lessons. Cecil and Charlie give no trouble, else 

I should bring them here also; but, please, let me have Gerald.” 
a 
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** Your father—— ?’’ 

‘* Oh, James, he is always inviting the child : he is tenfold more 
indulgent to Gerald's feelings than he ever was to yours. Mamma, 
too, wants him. Of course, I shall not let him trouble them, or be 
in their way.’’ 

‘** You can do anything with him, Lucy.’’ 

** Yes, he is so fond of me that I can guide him with a thread, 
Here comes Hannah, looking for the keys—Hannah, Mr. James is 
going to lend us Master Gerald.”’ 

‘Save us, miss, dear, is he now? The dear child will cheer up 
this dull old place a wee. Good luck to you, Master James !’’ 

“But, mind you, Hannah, I'll take him home again if you 
spoil him. Miss Lucy will make him a good boy, but I don’t 
trust you. You know I caught you kneeling before the lazy little 
rascal one day, lacing his boots.” 

‘‘ Don’t dare to miscal the dear child, sir! Him a rascal! 
You're liker ane yoursel’, Master James.”’ 

‘‘Am I, Hanunab!’’ laughed James; “you know you don’t 
really think so; but Miss Lucy and I never heed what you say— 
you're only a silly old lady.” 

He ducked his head under the table to escape the vengeance 
with which Hannah laughingly threatened him. When with her, 
he and Lucy frequently forgot the years that had gone over their 
heads, and James, especially, was a boy again. 

The old woman was grown very feeble: she did not do much 
work, but kept the under-servants in order, and thought herself 
very useful. A constant but secret feud existed between her and 
the other favourite, ‘om McPherson. Each was terribly jealous of 
the growing importance and authority of the other. It was comical 
to see Lucy coaxing them into good-humour with one another, and 
soothing their ruffled dignity; and it required, as she used to tell 
James, a very lofty genius to give each of the conflicting powers a 
proper mead of deference. 

Hannah forgot her errand, and remained to gossip with her 
former charges. 

** Dinna anger me again by calling my child a rascal, sir!’’ she 
exclaimed. “‘Feen a bit o’ him’s as ill to watch as you were 
yoursel’. Do you mind the day you shot at a magpie out o’ the 
stair windy, an’ chattered the roof of the greenhouse, an’ the bother 

the mistress an’ the young ladies had to hide it fra’ the master till 
they could get the glass put in? An’ you broke my heart hiding 
my things—the very shawl off my back wad be up the chimney, o 
ep ee afore I could turn my head. Master Gerald, bles 
, 18 @ wee by what you were when you were 
Nike him.” angel by yo y 
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“J did not know I had been so bad, Hannah ; butall the same, 

liked me better than Lucy—you know you did.” 

«Get out of that, this minute, sir! I dinna know what you'll 
be for saying next. Troth, I still liked you better nor I should ha’ 
done, an’ this house has been a dull old place since you left it. _ 
Dear knows it has! Miss Lucy an’ me has we’er ain wee cracks 
whiles by the old nursery fire, but there’s nae joke nor spree ava 
wi’ us now.”’ 

‘Well, Hannah, Gerald will stir you up with a vengeance ; but 
I warn you to keep him in his place, for your own sake as well as 
his.’’ 

Fenella was very happy to get Lucy back. The arrear of work 
was done, and everything at the Vicarage left in trim. The mistress 
was comforted and cheered, the servants directed and encouraged, 
and Gerald and his lesson-books carried off to Finn Hill, to his 
mother’s undisguised relief and satisfaction. 


Lucy had stopped Fenella’s attempted excuses, and avoided 
explanation with kisses. 

‘T’ll never leave you so long again, darling !’’ said she, bending 
over the sofa. “Give me plenty to do: I have no wish but to 
work for and help you.”’ 

Gerald religiously performed his hated tasks every morning ‘‘ to 
please Loo ;’’ and then he either went to Mrs. Fitzpatrick for his 
share of petting, or workel in Lucy’s garden, which she made over 
to him. 

She left him under Hannah’s care during her daily visit to St. 
John’s, and finely did he tyrannise over her. She was only once 
teally angry with him, and that was when he carried otf the nursery 
kitten, Mrs. T'abby’s one darling, and dropped her into a lime kiln, 
When Lucy seriously remonstrated with him, he declared he thought 
she could climb out again. 

Hannah mourned her lost kitten, and-Tabby roamed about the 
house disconsolate ; but though Gerald had been seen carrying off 
the poor little beast, it was some days before he would say what he 
had done with her. Then the whole iniquitous story came out, and 
search was made for the kitten’s singed carcase. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick delighted in the child ; the pleasantest part of 
her day was when he sat quietly beside her, listening to stories 
either read or told. 

Lucy and her pupil set out for’a stroll in the woods one 

ovember day : they went down the avenue side by side, the child 
restraining his bounding step to suit her slower pace. 
“You kept me a long time, Loo—a horrid long time ; and your 
ons are every bit as hard as papa’s.”’ 

Well, dear, you surely did not expect I should let you run 
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wild ; you have quite time enough to play, I hope you will be as 
good a boy with papa when you go home ?”’ 

But Gerald was too wise to make rash promises. 

“Can you run, Loo?’ 

** No, dear ; I am too old and stiff to run.”’ 

“Then, Loo, you must not expect me to walk beside you. J 
have to fill this basket with fir-chips and cones for Hannah’s fire, 
fir-chips make a very sweet fire, don’t they ?”’ 

“Very sweet, indeed; but are you sure that Hannah wil] 
accept your chips! You know she is dreadfully angry about 
Tabby’s kitten.’’ 

‘*She said she would. I think Mrs. Tabby has forgotten her 
kitten.”’ 

‘*‘ What tempted you to do it, Gerald?” 

‘* Indeed, Loo, the kitten looked so funny with her black coat 
all over lime, and I though she would be able to climb up the side 
of the kiln and get out. 1 didn’t know she was such a stupid 
kitten.”’ 

‘ She was too young and feeble to climb: she was not near as 
old as your baby.”’ 

“Well, Loo, I’m sure you needn't talk about it anv more. I 
was very sorry when I heard she was dead ; besides, Hauuah says I 
could not help it ;’’ and out went his lip in an offended pout. 

‘Hannah is much too good to you, Gerald—that’s a fact. 
There ! run away and collect the chips.’’ 

“Would grandmamma Fitzpatrick like some, too ?”’ 

“T have no doubt she’d be pleased if you were to take her some 
for the drawing-room fire this evening.” 

So he darted off, filling the dark old wood with his joyous 
whoops ; causing the solemn owl to flap her heavy wings, and peer 
at him from behind her ivy curtain; and the wood-pigeon to flutter 
away in alarm as he rushed by. Long since any thing so happy 
had awakened the echoes in that gloomy place! 

Lucy walked on alone, drawing her thick shawl round her to 
protect her from the sudden, noisy gusts of wind and the continuous 
drip of the branches. Every withered leaf and bare twig was 
saturated with moisture. ‘The fallen leaves lay in damp heaps on 
the top of the brown ferns and fir needles; and a heavy, humid 
fragrance rose up as Lucy’s foot disturbed them—a fragrance that 
pervaded every nook and corner of the solitary old plantation. 

She walked on hardly thinking—only dreaming. Years ago she 
walked in the fir-wood framing lovely visions of future joy for her- 
self; but she dreamt no dreams of that nature now. Her dreams 
concerned the pair at the Vicarage and their children. She saw 

Fenelia strong and beautiful again—James more steadfast in mind 
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and conduct—the boys growing up their pride and \blessing— 
Gerald, perhaps, studying medicine in Dublin, and returning to 
take Dr. Corrie’s old place in Ballyshandra—Cecil a good clergy. 
man like Mr. Oliver, and Charlie—what should Charlie be? 

Her tranquil brain was weaving such visions as these, when she 
turned in the walk where she had once seen what she unwillingly 
believed to be the spirit of Cecil Sinclair. 

The occurrence had hardly crossed her mind for years, often 
though she had paced up and down that walk : why should it recur 
to her to-day with the old vividness, and cause her to stand still near 
the entrance of the long, grass-grown alley, and look down its-dark 
vista, with the mysterious creeping of the flesh so well remembered. 

Her impulse was to turn away quickly, and seek one of the 
other paths ; but a feeling of pride came to reprove her unreason- 
ing cowardice, and make her recall her courage. 

‘ There was, however, no more planning for the boys’ future when 
she stepped boldly down the walk; her mind was in a state of 
chaos—the gaunt, black firs at either side seemed to whisper, as 
the autumn blast swept through their swaying plumes, of such 
things as change, and sorrow, and death ; and, as if in mockery of 
her timid, pitiful heart, the tallest of the row, that leaning fir, so 
shattered by a recent storm, that his giant arms were broken, and 
his root half-upheaved, began to creak and groan in most unearthly 
fashion. Lucy smiled a forced smile at her trepidation, and went 
on steadily past his swaying red stem and rasping boughs. 

She had gone some hundred yards when she heard a groan 
unlike that of the falling tree—a groan which had a fearfully 
human sound, and seemed to speak of human pain. She stopped 
short and peered around, her heart beating like a hammer, and 
almost taking away her breath. 

A little removed from the pathway was a dark mass, which, on 
closer inspection, turned out to be the head and shoulders of a man: 
a step further disclosed his whole figure. He was stretched on a 
damp heap of grass and fern. 

The groan was repeated, and Lucy, no longer terrified, advanced 
firmly to his side to offer help. Her mission was the alleviation of 
misery, and she was very well accustomed to the sight of suffering 
and death. Her idea was that the man must be some forlorn 
wanderer, overtaken by some sudden fit, and perhaps perishing from 
exposure and hardship. 

Onve more, then, in her natural element, she dismissed all weak 
fear , and gently asked him what she could do for him. He turned 
his head round very slowly and let her see his face. His face! All 

her self-command deserted her on the spot, and she almost shrieked 
im her startled horror, catching by the nearest tree to keep herself 
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from falling. Closing her eyes to shut out what had horrified ‘her, 
she endeavoured to collect her senses and discover whether she were. 
dreaming or not. 

A faint voice made her open her eyes—a human voice, imploring 
her in piteous, essentially human tones, “to help him for the love. 
of God.”’ 

The face she had seen was Cecil’s face—that haunting face, con. 
nected with all of fear that she had ever known—her nightmare, 
the powerful adversary of her stubborn reason for so many years, 
And the face was still Cecil’s when she took courage to look again ; 
but her second and longer look destroyed the illusion under which 
she had been labouring, and she observed his wan, thin face, and 
the deep lines traced upon it, with a bounding sense of relief and 
gladness. 

Each one of the twelve years since they parted had left its 
legible writing on his once fresh, smooth skin, and on his luxuriant 
waving hair. The hair was thinner and grey before its time, and 
the young complexion faded—clear prvofs that Cecil in the flesh, 
not in the spirit, was before her. 

‘* He would have been always fair and young,’ thought she, 
**if he had died. Surely they remain beautiful who join the ageless 
ranks of the immortals !”’ 

With indescribable relief, like one awaking from a bad dream, 
she knelt down beside him, and said, gently, 

“Cecil, is it you? What has happened to you? Shall I call 
help ?”’ 

Cecil took a long, long look at her, and then he said with diffi- 
culty, 

‘*You must be Lucy Fitzpatrick, who was to have been my 
sister Lucy a great while ago—I was making my way to the house 
to see you ; I came this way for a short cut, and in jumping over 
that ditch I fell, and either broke or sprained my leg, I don’t know 
which, but I cannot stir an inch. I crawled here with difficulty, 
but that must have been four hours ago, and nobody has passed 
since.”’ 

“Four hours in the cold and wet!’ ejaculated Lucy. ‘‘ You 
tremble, and you are deadly cold. Surely you have more than a 
sprain the matter with you ?”’ 

‘“‘T had a cold when I landed a few days ago ; I am cold, indeed, 
and have pains in all my joints—the exposure—my own awkward. 
ness—”’ 

It was in matter-of-fact common places like these that Cecil 
and Lucy exchanged ideas, twelve years after their tragic parting. 

‘*T shall call help at once, and have you taken to Finn Hill, 
and summon the doctor to attend to your leg. Meanwhile, keep up 
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your courage. Oh, how I wish I had some wine! You look very 
fain ? 

Thus saying, Lucy, trembling with agitation, no longer with 
supernatural fear, knelt on the grass, and tenderly wrapped her 
thick shawl round him, spreading a corner of it under his head. 
She then proved that she was not too old or stiff to run when she 
had a sufficient inducement, and her flying steps brought her pant- 
ing to the kitchen-door. 

Many bewildering thoughts flew through her brain the while ; 

ulations as to where Cecil had come from when he landed in 
Ireland a few days before—why he had suffered her to think him 
dead—what kind of existence had furrowed his cheeks and bleached 
his hair before his time. Time enough to discover the answer to 
these problems by-and-bye ; but, meanwhile, Cecil in flesh and 
blood was there, and she had never seen a ghost ! 

She did not at once tell McPherson and Hannah of her strange 
discovery : she merely told them that she had found a sick gentle. 
man lying in the wood, and had come for help to bring him to the 
house. 

They were well used to what most people would have called her 
eccentric benevolence, and hastened to obey her. Hannah’s part 
was to get ready the best bedroom, and have a good fire and well. 
aired sheets prepared; while McPherson and two stout labourers 
took a door off its hinges, and set out for the plantation, accom- 
panied by Lucy. 

When the procession reached the narrow, unequal path that led 
directly to the fir-tree alley, she drew McPherson aside and broke 
her news to him. 

‘*You remember, Tom, we all thought Captain Sinclair perished 
in the ‘ Village Belle ’ ?”’ 

“Ay, Miss Lucy ; an’ did he no?’”’ 

“No, Tom ; he was not lost in the vessel—he is alive; he is 
lying yonder in the plantation.’’ 

“ Save us!’’ and the old man turned many shades paler, and 
staggered back. ‘‘ Save us, Miss Lucy! Come home, for the love 
of God. Sure you know rightly that the poor captain was seen 
there afore now? Poor crathure, is he no got to his rest yet, an’ it 
sae lang since he died ?”’ 

“TI tell, you, Tom, that he is in the flesh! The dead never 
grow old or change, and he is so changed from what we remember— 
80 sick and helpless! There—there he is, Tom! Let us make 
hasie to help him as well as we can !”’ 

The process of lifting him upon the board cost him much pain, 
and each step his bearers took jolted him, for the paths were very 
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uneven, and every here and there the bare root of a fir-tree stretched 
across the walk. 

Lucy administered the wine she had brought, and then walked 
beside her patient, saying a kind word from time to time. McPher. 
son stole glances of awe mingled with suspicion at his burden: he 
was accustomed to believe what Miss Lucy told him, besides the 
weight proved that he was not carrying a ghost ; but he hardly knew 
how to relinquish his faith, so long cherished, in Captain Sinclair's 
supernatural existence. When they reached the broad avenue, 
Lucy ran on in front to prepare her mother. Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
could not endure loud tones, or bustle of any kind, so she entered 
the drawing-room slowly and quietly, and sat down beside the sofa, 
with the air of one who had a great deal of leisure on her hands. 

Without seeeming to force the subject, she guided her mother’s 
thoughts to past days, and the loss of the “ Village Belle,’’ and 
poor Cecil’s untimely fate. 

“If the vessel had got safe,’’ said she, in her softest and most 
tranquil tone—‘‘ he might have got rid of his roving fit ere this, 
and returned to live among his tenantry ; or he might have settled 
in America, and been paying us a visit of a few months. It is so 
easy now to get backwards and forwards in those fine steamers.”’ 

‘Dear Lucy, it is a dangerous amusement to think of what 
‘might have been.’ ”’ 

‘**He would always have loved you and me, mother, for dear 
Geraldine’s sake.”’ 

‘* Undoubtedly, my child: he had an unusually tender heart. I 
wish it hud pleased God to spare him.”’ 

“IT wonder whether he could by any possibility have escaped 
from the vessel,’’ said Lucy, next, in a meditative way: ‘‘ that 
sailor said all the boats but his own were sunk, yet he might have 
been mistaken—one little boat might have got off without his 
knowledge.”’ 

“Why, child, what are you saying? Recollect that twelve 
years have passed since then.”’ 

‘7 know it is highly improbable, mamma: I only say that such 
things might be.”’ 

“Lucy, you have heard some rumour or, other about Cecil’s 
fate! What is wrong with you? You appeared to be listening 
just now as if for something coming. Why do you speak of the 
‘ Village Belle’ to-day ?’’ 

‘*] did hear strange news to-day, mamma, and it bore reference 
to Cecil. Should you be glad to hear of his being still alive ?’’ 

‘* Certainly, I should, my dear : tell me what you heard.”’ 

‘* You are calm, mother: I was so fearful that my news might 
agitate and do you harm. Cecil is alive and on his way to see you.” 
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Seeing Mrs. Fitzpatrick quite collected, Lucy told her all she 
knew, and promised she could see the patient when he recovered . 
the effects of the transit, and had seen the doctor. 

Hannah put up both her hands, and then wrung them in a 
theatrical manner on seeing who was coming; but she assisted to 
undress Cecil tenderly, and was at hand to stupe his swollen ankle 
after Dr. Atkin had been at Finn Hill, and discovered that there 
was no fracture, only a severe sprain. He seemed to think the 

in a matter of comparatively little importance, but told Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick and Lucy that he feared Captain. Sinclair was in for a 
very bad rheumatic fever ; also that his state of health appeared so 
feeble, he doubted his having strength of constitution to pull 
through. This was sorrowful news to both ladies, who were re- 
_joicing over their wanderer. What if he should have come home to 
~ die?” : 

Mr. Fitzpatrick was greatly astonished that evening when he 
came in from the farm, and found what had come to pass during 
his absence. 

In former days his wrath would have exceeded his astonish- 
ment: now, however, he was much more surprised than angry ; yet 
a little angry he could not help being, when he saw the commotion 
his woman folk were in—when they started up from the dinner- 
table in turn, to make a rush to their patient’s room—and when, to 
crown all, McPherson dropped a dish of mashed turnip on the 
carpet, and then stood staring at the ruin with an expression of 
helpless imbecility, instead of repairing it in his usual deft manner, 
who may blame Mr. Fitzpatrick if he swore a little? 

But in bis heart he was glad to think he had the opportunity of 
taking the hand of the man whom his poor, dead child had so 
loved ; for it had always been a grief to him that they had parted 
in anger. 

He was a good deal alone in the dining-room that evening, and 
he sometimes soliloquised aloud, ‘‘ My poor Geraldine—perhaps I 
was hard upon her ; wish it were to do over again—poor girl, poor 
girl! Young fellow not drowned after all—going to die here, 
Atkin says—well, well, he’s welcome to the shelter of my roof, and 
I'll be glad to shake hands with him for Geraldine’s sake—but 
Why the devil need Emily and Lucy make that confounded 
hubbub ?”’ 

i. ‘‘Luey,” he shouted, going to the door, and calling upstairs— 
can’t you hold your tongue, and make your mother hold hers 
How dare you turn my house into Bedlam ?”’ 

“Cecil is much worse, papa, and we are sending Tom off for 
Dr. Atkin,” replied his daughter, coming to the head of the stairs, 
and speaking in an agitated tome. 
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** Well, I won’t have that row made for all the sick men in. 
Christendom. Women always love to cackle round a death-bed,”’ 
growled he, going back discontentedly te his arm-chair. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE RIDDLE SOLVED. 


*‘ How quiet you are, Lucy: you are a type of rest and 

“Am I, Cecil? I thought you were asleep, so I did not like 
to stir.” 

“ No, I have been awake for the last half-hour, and lay watch. 
ing you by the firelight. Your face is not nearly so bright as it 
used to be, but it is a great deal more calm: the very sight of it 
does me good after my life of turmoil. By the way, you have 
never asked me what that life has been.”’ 

‘**T did not dare to ask you any questions, Cecil, Dr. Atkin 
warned us to keep you quiet ; besides you were suffering so terribly 
that you could not speak more than a disjointed sentence at a time ; 
but now your pain is less, I should indeed like to hear your 
story.” 

te How long have I been ill? One day is so like another, and 
all days were filled up with agony at first ; but even then I watched 
you and your mother gliding about my room, and, at the very 
worst, I could bear the touch of your gentle hands. Ah, Lucy, I 
had a rheumatic fever once before—it was in California, and my 
only nurse was a poor gold digger: he and I shared the same hut. 
He was kindly enough, poor fellow ; but his hands were not gentle, 
and his great tread on the floor shook me to pieces—but he had a 
very good heart, else he’d have left me to die.’’ 

“You are better to-night, Cecil ?” 

“Yes, I have no pain whatever while I lie perfectly still, and 1 
feel so tranquil since that good Oliver’s visit. I used to dislike 
him, I believe. I wonder how that was, for he is such a kind old 
fellow !”’ 

** He suits the sorrowful better than the gay, Cecil : that must 
be the reason. His manner is reserved, but there is no austerity 
ese him. I fancy, somehow, that he suits you better than James 

oes 9 

“Yes. Galbraith aggravates me when he begins to talk in his 
official capacity, I cannot tell you how, or why; but I can listen 
to dear old Oliver with humility. I am entering the vineyard at 
the eleventh hour, Lucy.”’ 

“Perhaps your eleventh hour may not be come yet: you may 
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yecover, and spend many useful, happy years. Your cousin, from 

whom I heard this morning, says the same: he says he will leave 

Desert to you with the greatest alacrity, stipulating only that you 
on his work among the tenantry.’’ | 

‘‘He is a generous fellow, but he will not have to give up 
Desert. I asked Atkin to tell me the naked truth about my 
chance of life, and he was forced to admit that it is very small. Mr. 
Oliver thinks the same. I am not sorry—at least, not very sorry, 
Lucy. I leave my life willingly in the hands of my new Master. 
The dregs of my mortal existence was so poor an offering for him 
that I drew back till Oliver encouraged me to enter His service, 
though at the eleventh hour.” 

‘* Billy Macky sent a curious scrawl in his landlord’s letter : he 
declares he would come all the way north to see you but for his 
rheumatism. He is quite a cripple now.” 

“He was a faithful servant to Henry and me, good Macky ! 
Come nearer, Lucy, and I shall tell you the tale you were too 
patient to ask for. Ah, Lucy, if I had but stayed near you, I, too, 
might have learned patience, and not have had a wasted life to 
mourn.”’ 

Lucy rose, and stood beside the bed. 

“Let me raise your head a little, and wet your lips.” 

** No, dear, don’t touch me: I am so easy at present that I am 
afraid to move a quarter of an inch : the sensation of total ease is so 
new! I should not have been a good husband for Geraldine, Lucy : 
perhaps it was well for her that her happiness was not committed to 
my keeping. Don’t :you guess why ?”’ 

Lucy looked distressed, but did not answer. 

“ Because I have not always been so collected as you see me, 
now? You remember poor Henry’s fate? I fear I have also that 
horrible taint in my blood. An intense melancholy has sometimes 
overwhelmed me. There are periods in the past twelve years of 
which I can give you no clear account. Every here and there a 
month or more is wiped out of my memory, as you wipe figures off 
a slate, leaving a colourless blank.” 

Lucy gave an almost imperceptible shudder, and said, as calmly 
as she could, 

‘Tf you are able to account for two days out of the twelve 
years, dear Cecil, I shall be at rest and satisfied.’’ 

** Which two, Lucy ?”’ 

_“ Never mind,”’ she answered ; “ your story will unfold their 
history. There! 1 shall not interrupt you again.” 

_ “Tembarked on board the “ Village Belle ’’ full of wrath and 
bitterness. Hatred of your father, and anger (I shudder now tosay 
it), anger with the Almighty for having suffered so awful a dis. 
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appointment and loss to fall upon me, were my strongest feelings, 
A speech of young O’Hara’s, as we dropped down the river, deter. 
mined me to slip away the first time we touched land. He said, 
quite incidentally, that Mr. Fitzpatrick had asked him to have an 
eye to me, and befriend me if it lay in his power.” 

“ Poor, good, stupid John O’Hara!”’ mentally ejaculated Lucy, 

“The idea of being still under the surveillance of my hated 
enemy maddened me. We stopped at Moville, and I went on 
shore. I remember how I lurked about until I saw the vessel 
steaming down the Lough, and them how I set out en a wild ramble 
over the Innishowen mountains. I spent that night crouching 
beside a still fire in the very heart of the mountains; my com. 
panions, the distillers, treated me kindly : perhaps it was out of pity 
for my distraught condition that they left my purse inviolate, for 
I carried a considerable sum about me. At length in my wander. 
ings, I found myself near Finn Hill, and the longing seized me to 
steal into the house, and visit the room where my lost Geraldine 
died—where I had last seen her. Fortune seemed to favour me. I 
saw no one about the grounds, and I slipped into the room, and 
made my way up the staircase. 1 remember, as if in a dream, 
passing you on the stairs; but my shrinking horror of speaking to 
you was something uncontrollable. Not all your past goodness to 
me was strong enough then to make me consider you. You looked 
like death, Lucy; but I passed you by, and hurried to her room. 
Her slippers were lying beside the bed: J took up each one and 
kissed it. Her hat and mantle hung upon a nail—I folded them to 
my heart, and cried over them. I then fancied I heard voices below 
in the hall, and I sprang from the open window into the ivy pillar, 
and so away.”’ 

**'Was that long after you landed at Moville, Cecil ?’’ 

“Tt was many days after, but how long I cannot say : I took 
no exact note of time. I hadsome thoughts of returning to Desert, 
but was not able to form any plan, or stick to it. At length I 
found myself once more on Derry quay, and got on board an 
emigrant ship as a steerage passenger under a feigned name. I 
think I recovered my calmness greatly during the voyage, for I was 
able to enjoy the new scenes I was thrown among, and I struck up 
a friendship with some poor men who were bound for the gold 
diggings at California. JI went with them, and we led a strange 
life of hardship and adventure. My comrades and I were unusually 
fortunate—our hard toil was well repaid. I always had delighted 
in adventure, and was now happier than I had been since the 
beginning of my misfortunes—-by no means inclined to take up my 
old life of gentleman again. I saved a considerable sum each year, 
and by the end of four years had opened a very respectable account 
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with a celebrated bank in Philadelphia, and was in receipt of a com. 
fortable income for a single man. The other men squandered their 
ins in all kinds of rioting ; I laid by every sixpence, except what 
I needed for my frugal support—more frugal out there at the gold 
diggings than almost anywhere else in the world. But all the while 
I could not have told what I was making and saving for. My com. 
rade, poor Joe Fenton, stuck by me through thick and thin—he it 
was who nursed me in my sickness; who helped me to defend our 
joint gains on two occasions, when a couple of ruffians who lived 
near us came to our hut at night, bent, I believe, on murder as well 
as robbery. Their last venture was the night after Joe and [ had 
been particularly lucky : we had found a nugget, large and pure, 
and carried it in triumph to our hut. Joe bid me sleep, and said 
he should waken me on the first alarm. There was no alarm: the 
villains surprised him after all, and the noise of a deadly scuffle in 
the room awakened me. I had just time to snatch my revolver 
from under my pillow, and fire at one of the men, before the other, 
having dashed Joe to the ground, rushed upon me with a long knife 
in his hand. I was then defenceless, but my despair must have 
given me strength, for I managed to wrench his weapon from him, 
getting badly wounded in my left arm while so doing. The deep 
scar on my arm is my memorial of that night’s deed. Just as I got 
possession of the knife poor Joe staggered to his feet, and between 
us we vanquished and bound our enemy. We gave him up to the 
justice of the other diggers next morning. The man I fired at was 
dead. I had great-nursing of Joe then, in return for his care of me. 
I soon after took my leave of the gold diggings ; Joe remained be- 
hind, and I have never seen or heard of him since. I was now ina 
position to resume my name ; but I delayed doing so until I should 
have returned from Ireland, whither I took it into my head to go. 
I knew you all believed me dead since the loss of the ‘ Village 
Belle,’ and I thought it would be curious to look in at your windows, 
and haunt the scenes where I had suffered so much. I crossed the 
ocean in safety, and reached Finn Hill one October day. The old 
feelings, I believed buried, revived at sight of the place. I did not 
chance to meet any one of you that time.” 
_ “ But I saw you, Cecil ;’’ and Lucy told how she had seen him 
in the fir-wood. 

‘*Poor Lucy! Of course you took me for a ghost ; so did Billy 
Mackenzie: he was the only person who recognised me in the neigh- 
bourhood of Desert. I went among my old tenants, and heard a 
great deal about my cousin’s good deeds. None regretted me much 
——they had fallen on halcyon days: the landlord and his wife were 
80 liberal and good. I went into the church, too, during service, 

and sat opposite my monument, and read the account of my death 
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in the “ Village Belle.”” It was a very curious sensation. People 
wondered who I could be; but I went away again without makin 
myself known, only I could not resist going to poor old Billy’s 
window, and looking in at him. I saw from his face at first that 
he did not know me; but the terror that came into it as he stared 
at me made me take myself off speedily, out of mercy to him.’’ 

“ You had strange ideas of mercy to poor Macky, Cecil !”’ 

** Well, Lucy, I had caused the old fellow plenty of pain and 
trouble—better he should think me dead. I have no usefulness to 
look back upon from the close of life: no human being has been the 
better because I lived. [ let that early sorrow warp my nature, 
and make me selfish. You remember how you entreated me to 
remain among my people? I now wish I had heeded you. I left 
Waterford, and suppose I must have made my way to Cork, and 
there embarked again for America. I say ‘suppose,’ because here 
occurs one of the blanks in my history of which I told you. I have 
no recollection whatever of taking my passage, or of the voyage— 
in fact, I remember nothing from the time I turned away from 
Macky’s window, until I found myself in a small inn, such as the 
emigrants frequent, in a poor part of Philadelphia. It was as if I 
suddenly awoke from a long, dreamless sleep, to the consciousness 
of my own identity and place in the world. A poor Irishman, one 
of my fellow passengers, had brought me to the hotel. Having 
failed to find regular work, he still lodged there, and from him I 
learned that I had been very ill on board. You know the pitying 
respect that our people always pay those whose intellect is clouded ? 
This poor man must have taken care of me like a child. My small 
possessions were safe, my luggage intact. They told me I had 
been very taciturn and strange im manner, gliding among the guests 
like a shadow; for the three weeks since we landed preserved from 
all molestation by my faithful fellow-countryman. The cloud 
raised itself a little day by day, until at last my mind grew clear. 
My first care was to reward my friend amply. I helped him to 
start a little business, which succeeded very well. Going to the 
bank where my money was, I happened to meet a young city mer- 
chant. We got into conversation, took a fancy to one another, and 
agreed to lodge together. By-and-bye he told me of a promising 
speculation he was minded to engage in, and persuaded me to join 
him, and embark a portion of my money. I did so. We succeeded 
beyond our hopes, and the sum I had advanced was nearly doubled. 
I went into partnership with my new acquaintance. I developed 
a talent for business: everything succeeded with us; and Rice and 
Sinclair became highly-respected names among the sons of Mammon 
in’ Philadelphia. Years passed by, and the memory of former days 
grew dim. Your memory—even Geraldine’s faded into the dis- 
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. I began to feel myself an American citizen—to enjoy my 
life, and taste the pleasures of wealth and consequence. Rice and 
I went into society together. Wishing to marry, I tried very hard 
to love one of the fair, highly-cultivated girls I was constantly 
meeting. All to no purpose: I could not become really fond of any 
woman. 1 suppose my heart was buried with your sister, although 
I imagined her forgotten. So years rolled on, until my health 
failed suddenly. My hardships at the gold-diggings began to come 
against me. I was a broken-down man all at once. The doctors 
warned me that I must give up business entirely fora time; and a 
sea voyage being recommended, my thoughts turned once more 
towards home. I fancied I should feel better if I could hear your 
kind voice, or stretch my limbs under the old oaks at Desert. I 
did not intend to disturb John in his beneficent reign at Desert; 
besides, my home is in Philadelphia, where I have made many 
friends; but I pined to be recognised here, to visit old scenes, 
breathe native air, and hear the country people’s homely greeting. 
I was decidedly somewhat better when I landed, but I came on 
here too quickly ; and not being able to get a car at R——, walked 
the twenty miles, in my eagerness to reach Finn Hill. I overdid 
it. I felt both weak and ill by the time I neared the fir plantation ; 
so, to save myself the long round, I tried to get through the old gap 
and leap the ditch. You know the rest. If you had not come to 
walk in the plantation that morning and discovered me, I verily 
believe I must soon have died, so utterly exhausted was I.”’ 

The preceding account, broken up by Cecil into fragments, 
and continued from day to day, as he was able to speak in his in- 


tervals of ease, we have greatly condensed, and given in one un- 
broken history. 
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NOTICES OF THE MONTH. 


THE OPENING OF CENTRAL AFRICA TO COMMERCE, 


UNQUESTIONABLY the most feasible way of passing with rapidity, 
and comparative safety, through the hot, humid, wood-clad, and 
sickly coast-regions of eastern Africa, to the higher, cooler, and 
well-watered districts of the interior, would be by railway. If, 
railway is necessitated for the temporary conveyance of troops and 
engines of war from the Gold Coast to Kumassi, how much more 
important to the future would be a railway to the Tanguniyaka 
Lake, which would also open the great Albert Lake, Lake Victoria, 
the Upper Nile, and the Upper Congo, and all the vast and un. 
known, yet productive regions, watered by these lakes and rivers 
and their tributaries, to commerce and intercommunication! It 
would be like the opening of a new world to European enterprise; 
and interoceanic communication across tropical Africa, from the 
Indian Ocean to the Atlantic, would—such are the water resources 
of the country—be carried out as if with a magic wand. 

If we are to give credit to the Rev. Father Horner, Superior of 
the R. C. Mission at Zanzibar,! one of the objects proposed to 
himself by the gallant Cameron and his associates is to survey the 
country from Bagamoyo (an available port nearest on the coast to 
Zanzibar), to Lake Tanganiyaka, with a view to the future opening 
of railway communication with the interior. To say that such a 
railway would pay by passenger traffic would be absurd ; but the 
resources of the country are unquestionably great. Coal is said to 
exist in the interior in this direction, as well as on the Zambesi; 
and the native caravans bring gold, silver, copper, and _ precious 
stones to the coast. Elephants abound, as do also other animals, 
which, if without ivory tusks, would still afford valuable skins. 
Timber and other forest growths are of the richest and most valuable 
description, and the wide domain of the vegetable kingdom profers 
spices, medicines, dyes, and edible products of numerous kinds. 

Due credit is given by Father Horner to the truly important re- 
sults obtained by Sir Bartle Frere : “ Homme aussi distingué que ré- 
spectable,”’ justly remarks the missionary, in procuring the abolition 
of slavery by the Sultan of Zanzibar; but he also adds, it must not 
be lost sight of that such a treaty will not suffice to abolish slavery 

in the interior ‘‘ villages burnt down, the inhabitants massacred of 
led into captivity, the tribes incessantly at war one with another, 
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* “ Bulletin de la Société de Geographie,” Aout, 1873. 
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all family ties annihilated, and children sold by their own parents.’’ 
Tt remains for the influence of Christian civilisation alone to bring 
a remedy to such a disastrous state of things;, and a railway into 
the interior would, more than anything else, facilitate the introduc. 
tion of such a remedy. 

According to Father Horner, the objects proposed to them. 
selves by Cameron and his friends are as comprehensive as they 
are full of promise. The first object in view, to afford succour 
to Livingstone, passing by Kasek to Ujiji and Lake Tanganiyaka. 
This part of the expedition accomplished, it is proposed to 
re-examine the north end of Lake Tanganiyaka, and to pass by 
the river Rusizi, or Rusiri, to the Albert Nyanza. Although the 
information obtained by’ Sir Samuel Baker' from native reports 
of the junction of the two lakes is not generally admitted by geo- 

phers, there is still much that is desirable to decide as to the re- 
lation of the three great lakes—Tanganiyka, Victoria, and Albert 
—with the sources of the Nile and of the Congo, and the Benuwe, 
or eastern Niger, as also as to the existence of another great central 
lake—the Mutuasset, or Muato-Yami. Instead of proceeding by 
the outlet of the Albert Nyanza, and home by the Nile, which 
would be quite enough for one exploratory journey, the travellers 
propose to proceed by Uganda to the Victoria Nyanza, and to visit 
a volcano in Baringo (Mount Obal ?), forming part of the chain of 
the Himadad, and which is said to be in perpetual activity. This 
portion of the journey, considering the recent military operations of 
Sir Samuel Baker and his Egyptians, can scarcely be carried out 
unless some energetic successor is at once sent to take Sir Samuel’s 
place—as has now been happily effected. 

From Baringo it is proposed to visit the other volcanic region of 
the Himada, including Mount Kenia, afterwards effecting an ascent 
of Kilima-ndjaro before reaching Mombaz. This latter part of the 
project is rendered utterly unnecessary, since we have only recently 
had to report upon two different ascents made of that most remark. 
able mountain—a snow-clad peak in a torrid zone. We can only 
heartily re-echo the words of Father Horner: ‘*‘ May Heaven pro- 
tect this new soldier of civilisation! may He bless his projects! for 
whilst labouring for the advantage of science, commerce, and in- 
dustry, he will facilitate the diffusion of the Gospel.”’ 

_ At may be added, in connection with this subject, that a M. 
Virlet d’ Aoust has published a pamphlet under the title of Les 
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1 It is remarkable in 


by Sir Thomas Maclear, late Astronomer Royal at the Cape, of Dr. Living- 


T 8 rough observations and Sir A. Baker's rough observations, place 
“nganyika seventy-two feet higher than the Albert Nyanza. 


connection with this point that the calculations made 
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Origines du Nil, which contains some novel and ingenious specula. 
tions. In the first place, the writer argues that Livingstone’s cen. 
tral plateau, from whence he found so many rivulets flowing north. 
wards to Lakes Bemba and Tanganiyaka, and to his Lualaba system, 
being in what he designates as the region of nocturnal clouds, must 
be of far greater elevation than has been estimated by the distin. 
guished traveller. This is possible; but we should not think to 
any very great extent. 

In the next place, the writer does not side with those who con. 
sider Livingstone’s Lualaba to be the Upper Congo; but he agrees 
with the explorer himself, that they constitute the sources of the 
Nile. He believes the levels to have been incorrectly determined, 
owing to the Aneroid barometer having been out of order; and as 
to Petherick’s and Schweinfurth’s intercepting rivers, he argues 
that neither of these travellers got to the sources of the different 
streams noticed by them, which were affiuents of the White Nile, 
and that they therefore failed to discover the great water-course 
which flows beyond from the east to the west. Admitting this, 
still it is to be observed that the brothers Poncet, as well as Pethe. 
rick and Schweinfurth, agree in noticing the existence of a river, or 
rivers, which flow from south-east to north-west beyond the head 
waters of the Gazelle Lake, and which would intercept a river 
coming from the south-west, unless they flowed into it; the united 
stream sweeping round by the north-west to the Gazelle Lake. 

It is true that many years ago Brun-Rollet ascended a tributary 
to the Gazelle Lake, coming from the north-west, which was known 
as the Bahr-el-Arab ; and Petherick estimates the Gazelle Lake at 
180 miles in length by 60 in breadth (this, we suppose, at time of 
flood) ; but still it has not been satisfactorily shown that the lower 
White Nile would suffice to carry off all the waters of such an ex- 
tensive system as is presented by the Lualabas. Then, again, 
Poncet’s Babura, or Bahar Munbutu, and Schweinfurth’s Uelle, 
are both described as having a north-westerly flow towards the un- 
explored Lake Matuassat (D’Anville’s Muato Yamoo), or the upper 
waters of the Benuwe or Niger, or of the Shari to Lake Tad. 
They would, therefore, be intercepting streams, or even if supplied 
by the Lualabas, they would flow, according to all reports, as well 
as according to all the probabilities of the case, to the westward, 
and not to the eastward. Although it must be admitted that the 
two bearings of the question are by no means satisfactorily settled, 
all the evidence accumulated, adding the oft-discussed question of 
comparative altitudes, to the vast mass of waters borne to the sea 
by the Congo, tends to establish that river as the most probable 
outlet to the Lualabas. 

The report that the wondrous traveller has, following the course 
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of his own remarkable discoveries, been in consequence brought to 
the Congo and to the West Coast of Africa, would, if it had been 
corroborated, have put all further controversy, as far as the 
Lualabas are concerned, out of the question. But it appears to have 
been a false report. French geographers generously place on record 
that the confirmation of the hypothesis generally entertained as to 
Livingstone’s Lualabas being the head tributaries of the Congo, 
not only does not in any way detract from the credit of that ex- 
plorer, but, if it were possible, tends to exalt that credit. 

It remains, then, an open question, and one well worthy of con 
sideration, whether Central Africa, opened to commerce and civili- 
sation by the intrepidity of successive British explorers, would be 
most readily rendered available from the east or from the west 
coast. A railroad, or other route—say by the Zambesi, which is 
Portuguese, but leads to extensive coal deposits—on the east implies 
commercial intercommunication with India, rather than with Great 
Britain,—an important point, however, to be kept in view in con- 
nection with the navigation of the adjacent seas and putting down 
slavery. 

On the west coast the Congo is like the Zambesi on the east 
coast, more or less Portuguese at its embouchure; but the 
strengthening and extension of our settlements on the Gold Coast, 
which will inevitably be the result of the present war with the 
Ashantis, will, with our repeated and long-continued attempts 
to open the navigation of the Niger. and its two great westerly and 
easterly tributaries, point to other modes of approaching the inte. 
rior. Light steamers on the Benuwe or the Congo, with commercial 
depots at certain distances, would unquestionably be the most eco- 
nomical plan of opening the great and well-watered regions so re- 
cently made known to us by Livingstone, by Burton, Grant, Speke 
and Baker to a future intercommunication and commerce. 

If the embouchure of the Niger should be too unhealthy, lines 
of communication might still be established with the interior by 
the Old Calabar, the Kamarfin (commonly written Cameroon) 
river, or the Gabin. The Kamardn river is said to be an estuary 
into which several navigable rivers flow, whilst the adjacent 
Kamariin mountain tract presents the only plateau adapted to a 
settlement, which is close to the sea-board, and yet of sufficient 
elevation to secure immunity from tever. The African Barter 
Company, which has already trading factories in Liberia and Lagos, 
Proposes to establish factories on the River Volta; also, what is 
of far more importance and of much greater promise to the future, 
on the Kamarin plateau, at Ambas Bay, a well-sheltered harbour 
with excellent anchorage, in the heart of the palm.oil district, and 
watered by three pure and wholesome streams. Burton advocated 
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the spot as a sanitarium, or even as a convict station; and the late 
McGregor Laird, writing to Earl Grey, said: ‘“ I have no doubt but 
that if the British flag were hoisted at Ambas Bay and the Kamarin, 
it would, in a few years, be the Singapore of West Africa, from its 
position and climate.”’ 

The inhabitants of Central Africa do not appear, from the expe. 
rience obtained by Livingstone, Baker, and others, to be by naturea 
bad people. They only become so by circumstances—more especially 
the evils of the slave trade. In Central Africa war and razzias are 
carried on for the sole purpose of kidnapping human beings. On 
the west coast the governments of Ashanti and Dahomi, like the 
Baris in the East, corrupted by a long period of open traffic in slaves 
with the New World, will require time, and probably some amount 
of coercion, to overcome the savayeness which has resulted from such 
corruption. Sir Samuel Baker’s exertions on the Upper Nile, and 
Sir Bartle Frere’s at Zanzibar, have done a great deal towards im. 
proving the state of things in the East; but much still remains 
to be done in those regions where the Muhammadans, too often 
covertly abetted by European powers, still carry all the worst evils 
that can afflict humanity with them in their pursuit of slaves. 

It is only by trade, commerce, and intercommunication, that 
this sad state of things can be expected to be remedied. ‘The stream 
of civilisation must flow into Africa through the channels of trade, 
opened in the footsteps of the explorer, and through these alone. 
In the language used in the address of the African Barter Company 
to the public: ‘‘ The arts of our social life and all the blessings of 
Christianity disseminated so bountifully among ourselves must 
move hand in hand with commercial enterprise. Those who seriously 
wish well to Africa may rest satisfied that the most invincible 
pioneer of the truths set forth for our moral guidance—that the 
most effective weapon against human sacrifice, and every other 
hideous custom defacing a land not without its natural beauties 
and depressing a race of human creatures not without their attrac. 
tions and aspirations—is the propagation of the means by which 
the material resources of that vast continent can be industriously 
produced, and by which its superfluities can be honestly exchanged 
for commodities tending to teach the natives something of our re- 
finements and our wants.”’ 
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SAINT. BRIDGET. 


WGEN the world was a world of sun, 

Ere that its morn was barely done, 

When the name of the Man who died 

In the blaze of its full noontide 

Lingered yet, like a broken tune, 

O’er a world in its cloudless June, 

A rumour came across the seas 

To one who sought out God’s decrees 
Low on his knees. 


For neighbour to his neighbour told 
How the quick flaiwne of burning gold, 
Not quenchable as flame of earth, 
Which round a maiden at her birth 
Had shone and fled, had reappeared : 
This all men wonderingly heard, 
And most of all the fervent knight, 
Striving to keep in Heaven’s pure sight 
Clear as the light. 


Then said he of himself, **O God! 
Thou knowest I aforetime trod 
In paths which never lead to Thee, 
But Thor, of Thy great charity, 
Turned my hot heart, and day by day 
I pray Thee blot my guilt away ; 
Grant, Lord, that for my piety 
I this pure maiden may descry 

Ere that I die.’’ - 


So then he gat himself to ship, 

And saw the red sun rise and dip 

Full many times before the cheer 

From yearning throats betold land near— 
Then one him thrust from out the crowd 
And whispered more than spake aloud, 

** No voice must break the brittle air, 
For at this hour the maiden fair 

Doth bend in prayer !’’ 





Saint Bridget. 


Through the dim silent streets he went 
Filled with a great astonishment 
That God had made the thoughts of men 
So gentle to his handmaiden, 
Till that he came unto the place 
The wherein prayed the maid of grace— 
But lingered more than once again, 
Watching the incense leave the fane 

In a long train. 





Slowly he entered in with awe 

And cast himself upon the floor, 

Nor dared to lift his eyen abroad 

Before that he had blest his Lord : 

Then he arose and looked around, 

Yet saw no form and heard no sound, 

But in the darkness rather felt 

The space was filled, wherein God dwelt, 
With men who knelt. 


But when his gaze had caught at length 
The fulness of its daylight strength, 
He saw each one with downbent head 
Immovable as figures dead, 
And the great place wherein they were 
Thick crowded with a host in prayer : 
Till suddenly in distance far 
A little flame, all circular, 

Shone like a star. 


From the far distance down the aisle 
Came the small star, and all the while 
A trembling seized upon him sore, 

So he his body barely bore, 

But his deep gaze was so intense, 

He could not draw it backward thence; 
And then the quiet, slow light came, 
Circling a picture in its frame 

Of living flame. 
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And so she left the place ; but he 
Shook in himself exceedingly, 

And dwelt within his scant chamber 
To end he might not think of her 
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(Tho’, for her beauty, he would fain 

Look on the framéd face again), 

Yet, though he barred himself within, 

The devil found his own way in 
With dreams of sin. 


So that the third day after this 
He was enteréd Hell’s abyss, 
And wended out into the street 
Till he the perfect maid should meet : 
And soon the virgin of pure soul 
Came forth framed in her aureole ; 
Then did he make a sudden stand 
Looking into her sweet eyes, and 
Took her soft hand. 


Thereat she smiled in purity 
Thinking no wrong, so even he 
Left her in haste and cast about 
How he should thrust this devil out, 
And spared bimself his daily food, 
Nor slept upon his bed of wood— 
Yet strictly sought he out a place 
Where he might feast upon the grace 
Of her sweet face. 


But some days after when she turned 
To see him by her, her face burned 
As if the flame had risen higher, 
And fallen and set it all afire : 

Then did the devil him upstir 

To lay his impious hand on her ; 


But straightway did she bend her round, 


Nor stayed her knees until they found 
Rest on the ground. 


All that long night she prayed and wept, 


Nor in the next day eat nor slept, 
But begged before God’s-altar she 
In her fair face might changéd be 
So that no man might pleasaunce take 
On seeing her, save for Christ’s sake : 
And the fourth day beside her bed 

They found the maid lying as dead— 
Her beauty fled. 
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Then did this God’s own handmaiden 

Go forth to meet the knight again ; 

But tho’ beside him did she pass, 

He reeked not who, or” what she was, 

Nor strave to speak with her; but sore 
éd to see the maiden more— 

For the quick flame, at Heaven’s behest, 

Quitting her head, now had its rest 
Deep in her breast. 





But soon the tidings reached the house 

Where the knight kept a poor carouse 

On his own thoughts. Then did he say 

‘* This is God’s deed !’’ and found a way 

To see the maid and pardon ask : 

And while he hasted on his task 

And with hot tears his sorrow told, 

Her face did change to that of old 
Sweet to behold. 


Then God alone them came between : 
His deathful passion grew as green 

As leaves which after winter drear 

‘Lell to the listener spring is here. 

And so they loved on, side by side, 

Their country’s blessing, hope, and pride, 
Till painlessly, without a groan, 

Death came and bare them as*his own 
To God’s own throne. 






Such is the legend that I took 

From out an old worm-eaten book 

—Printed in letters black and quaint— 

3y Jocelinus, of the Saint 

*t. Bridget named, who reared Kildare, 

Leaving @ name as pure as air: 

There twain that mighty fabric planned 

Whose stones still as a wonder stand 
To every land. 
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